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MAROONED. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ON THE TRACK OF THE BELL-RINGER. 


InpeED, this mysterious midnight 
bell-ringing was a puzzle that presently 
threatened to render the island solitude 
desperately uncomfortable while the 
sun was up, and absolutely hideous 
when he had gone down. It was time 
it was dealt with some way or other. 
A few more such nights as the two we 
had passed might play havoc with Miss 
Grant’s nerves ; and our loneliness and 
helplessness were already so extreme 
that one felt it might presently go 
hard with one’s brain if the paralyzing 
conditions of being marooned were to 
be supplemented by an element of 
mystery nicely calculated to finish off 
in the intellect the work which grief, 
suffering, and despair had begun. 

So when the morning came I slipped 
away for a plunge, feeling the need of 
« refreshment of that kind after lying 
long in my clothes upon the powdery 
dust of my sandy couch ; then return- 
ing, and asking Miss Grant to spread 
a little breakfast for us meanwhile, I 
clapped my pistols into my pocket and 
plunged into the wood. I steered a 
pretty straight course for the bell, 
looking earnestly about me as I thrust 
my way along; and when I arrived 
at it stood surveying it for several 
minutes, wondering if the problem of 
the ringing was to be solved by an 
explanation that should be ridiculous 
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for its simplicity when hit upon, But 
not the ghost of a solution offered. 
No; some hand—man’s, beast’s or 
ghost’s—must have rung the thing. 
I touched it, and it swung so heavily 
and stiffly that it was impossible any 
bird, even the biggest on the island, 
could have swayed it to the emission 
of a single chime. I peered curiously 
at the adjacent trees, but witnessed 
no sort of hollow in which anything of 
bulk could hide itself. I stared search- 
ingly round for mark of human or any 
other tread, for hint of subterranean 
habitation, for any sign, in short, to 
resolve this bewildering mystery ; but 
the scene, so far as I could see, was as 
bare of such suggestion as the bell 
itself. I considered for a minute 
whether I should return for a musket 
and beat down the green and moulder- 
ing frame, but on peering close at the 
bell I observed that it was suspended 
to an iron hook in the gallows-like 
beam. This gave me an idea, and 
putting my hands to the bell I lifted 
it off its hook and placed it upon the 
ground. "I'wasatolerably heavy piece 
of metal, though not so weighty but 
that I could easily carry it. There 
has been so little change for centuries 
in the fashion of bells, that no man 
could have told how old this one was 
by the look of it. No doubt I was 
right in reckoning it to have been a 
ship’s bell. Its sonorous notes may 
have been reverberated in its time by 
the long-ago-vanished timbers of a 
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carrack, or some tall ship belonging 
to old Spain or England. 

I was for letting it lie, but thought, 
no! for the thing that hammered it 
last night may have sense enough to 
sling it afresh and worry us as before ; 
so I seized hold of it and succeeded in 
staggering with it painfully out of the 
wood, the thing occasionally tolling in 
a very melancholy way to the swaying 
of my figure as I lurched through the 
knee-high tangle. I succeeded in lug- 
ging it to where our luggage was, and 
sat down hot as fire, and pretty nearly 
spent. 

“There,” said I, “if the bell-ringer 
has a mind to enjoy himself to-night, 
he’ll have to show himself; and if he 
does I'll shoot him, if I never forgive 
myself for his murder afterwards.” 

“One wants to know the cause,” 
she returned, peering curiously at the 
bell; ‘this is the effect only. The 
mystery will remain the same although 
the bell may not ring.” 

“May not! Should there be any 
further ringing to-night,” said I, “ I 
vow to steadfastly believe in ghosts 
for the rest of my life. As for the 
mystery, what we want is to be able to 
sleep when we lie down, It will be 
nothing to me what made the noise, 
providing we don’t hear it. Of course 
the puzzle is a supreme one, but that 
need not signify. We shall be sailing 
away before long, please God, and it 
will be something for us to be able to 
boast about in such an age as this, 
that the villains of the Lron Crown 
marooned us on an enchanted island.” 

She looked pale and worn, her eyes 
were listless, but this might have 
heen owing to want of sleep, and to 
the harassment of fretful half-super- 
stitious thoughts ; yet the set of her 
beautiful mouth showed a spirit of 
resolution staunch in her still. The 
refreshment that was to be obtained by 
privacy I felt would help her, and I 
resolved to devote the morning to con- 
veying her luggage to the inner cham- 
ber, to suspending her hammock, and 
to isolating the little room by draping 
the door that led to it. Speaking from 


experience, I know that the misery of 
such a situation as ours is to be light- 
ened not a little by the comfort of a 
shift of garments, by a plunge in the 
blue water, and the like. Robinson 
Crusoe dwells at large upon the sweet- 
ness of the feel of a clean shirt ; it 
looks but a light stroke, yet it is as 
deep a touch in its way as any of the 
best of the others in which Defoe’s 
marvellous romance abounds. 

After breakfast I climbed with her 
to the summit of the iittle hill. It 
was all bare sapphire sea, streaked 
here and there with long shining 
curves like a running of quicksilver 
on the surface. The sky was brilliantly 
blue and cloudless, the wind a faint, 
parched draught from the north-east ; 
the bite of the sun upon the exposed 
flesh was as though his beams touched 
the skin through a burning glass. It 
was insupportable, and we descended 
the hummock, my companion pale and 
silent, I sick at heart; for though I 
had not dared hope to see anything, 
yet the fulfilment of such an expecta- 
tion as this brings a rage and grief 
with it, as of madness almost, ,with 
every recurrence, though you should 
look for a ship fifty times a day, and 
always be sure in your soul before 
lifting your eyes that you will see 
nothing. 

“ Can it be possible,” exclaimed Miss 
Grant, “ that no ship ever passes with- 
in sight of this island?” 

“Don’t let us think that,” said I, 
“for a long time yet, at all events. 
We only came ashore here the day 
before yesterday. The speck that 
floated last night on the rim of the 
moonlight might have been a 
sail. ‘This island lies very low, and 
there is plenty of ocean beyond the 
line of it all round us, so that a 
vessel might be within four or five 
leagues of us without seeing this Cay, 
or we her.” 

* But there is land down in the west, 
Mr. Musgrave?” 

“Yes, the film of it, so the men 
said, was visible from the Iron 
Crown’s cross-trees,” 
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“Then,” said she, “that stretch of 
water yonder must be a passage be- 
tween this island and the land there ; 
so that a sail ought to be visible 
now and again.” 

“The mischief lies,’ cried I, “in 
my not knowing where we are. Those 
days of thick weather, with a head 
wind and some sort of current of 
which I knew nothing, threw me all 
adrift ; not to mention old Broad- 
water’s chronometer, which in my 
opinion just tickled close enough to 
Greenwich time to tell him when the 
hour for another glass of grog had 
come round. Of course this island is 
one of the Bahamas. There is sure to 
be shipping hereabouts, making for 
the West Indies or the Panama 
or Mexican sea-boards, or steering 
eastwards for European ports. We 
must be content to go on waiting and 
hoping. We have the materials ready 
stocked for a great smoke, and who 
knows but that before even sundown 
to-day we may be safe on board some 
craft, bound to a port whence we may 
easily make our way to Rio?” 

Then I told her what I meant to do 
to make her comfortable. “ But is 
there nothing for me?” she asked. 

* Can you cook, Miss Grant?” 

She clasped her hands, sunk her 
head with a little shake of it, and 
said, “ Not nicely, I fear.” 

I said, “ You will not mind trying 
your hand at a dish of turtle-soup?” 

“ How is it made?” 

“Why,” said I, “by boiling the 
meat, I suppose. It will be something 
to do. Then there are those craw-fish. 
(ll make a start by lighting the 
kitchen-fire.”’ 

I forthwith fell to work to collect 
a quantity of wood, which I carried 
to the furnace, where it was soon 
blazing merrily, with the thin blue 
smoke of it passing fairly out through 
the skylights, which I took care to open 
to their fullest extent ; so that though 
at the start the smoke set me coughing 
a bit, the atmosphere was presently 
clear enough to enable me to breathe 
without inconvenience. Indeed, I 
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learnt from this subterranean kitchen 
how our forefathers had managed 
without chimneys ; a matter that must 
have puzzled me all my life had I not 
observed how this smoke, going straight 
and clean to the roof formed a cloud 
there that drained away through the 
skylight as cleverly as if its vehicle 
had been a smoke-stack. I then filled 
the vessels we had discovered in the 
cave with fresh water, and put ona 
big saucepanful to boil. "T'was roasting 
work, what with the fire inside and 
the sun out, and I had to strip to my 
shirt and trousers, with a big straw 
hat for the protection of my head, 
though there were several times even 
then when I came very near to faint- 
ing. Meanwhile, to make sure of 
something to eat, I popped half-a-dozen 
of the craw-fish into the saucepan, and 
then, knife in hand, went down to the 
turtle, but was a very long while 
indeed coming at the inside of it. It 
was like jobbing at a man in armour ; 
but the secret dawned upon me after 
many experiments, though I confess I 
never fell to any work that was more 
distasteful to me in my life. That the 
sun might not corrupt my turtle, I 
dragged it at the expense of many 
groans and much perspiration to the 
entrance of the underground rooms, 
down which I tumbled with it as 
though marooning had converted me 
into a sort of ant; and indeed I felt 
like one, I can assure you, as I pain- 
fully dragged my prey to the hole and 
staggered with it into subterranean 
gloom. 

I see now with the eye of memory 
the stately and beautiful figure of Miss 
Grant stepping from the furnace, as I 
call it, after a peep at the humming 
saucepan, to the short length of passage 
for the cool of the shadow, though 
there was no breath of air to descend. 
[ had left her at work, when I went 
on one of my errands to the brook or 
to the turtle, habited in her long dress, 
the clinging folds of which, with a 
yard-long measure of it trailing astern, 
I saw must bother her presently, and 
I looked forward to the pleasure of 
R 2 
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helping her pin her gown clear of her 
feet; but on my return I found that 
she had divested herself of the dress, 
and that her attire now was an under- 
skirt of brilliant hues. I imagined 
she had changed her gown, so ignorant 
was I of the mysteries of ladies’ 
apparel, and thought that never could 
any sort of female garb more grace- 
fully harmonize with any particular 
kind of beauty than did this short, 
richly-coloured frock, as I supposed it, 
with the fine form of Miss Grant. I’ve 
heard it said that the Spanish are the 
only ladies in the world who can walk ; 
all others waddle, glide, amble, do 
anything in short but step with a 
proper sort of grace. I might believe 
this after recalling the gait of the 
ladies I have known, and contrasting 
them with Miss Aurelia’s—another 
maternal legacy, no doubt, as I might 
suppose now that there was sufficient 
disclosure of her movements to enable 
me to appreciate the perfection of their 
freedom and their inimitable, easy, 
gentle dignity. 

By noon I had managed to trans- 
port the luggage to our underground 
home, lightening the burthen of the 
larger boxes by conveying parcels and 
bundles of their contents in my arms. 
I also took care to bring the bell along 
and place it in the kitchen, on the 
left of the entrance where it was out 
of the road ; and it will be strange, 
thought I, as I gave it a benedictory 
kick, if anything resembling this 
blessed thing torments us again to- 
night. My next business was to 
drape the entrance of the room that 
Miss Grant was to occupy. I had 
slung her hammock, spread rugs to 
serve as a carpet, and put a couple of 
high-backed chairs into the apartment ; 
so that with the boxes convenient to 
her hand, and the sunshine streaming 
fair upon the skylight and flooding the 
atmosphere with its radiance, whilst 
the tropic perfumes, floating heavy and 
languid above, came sifting down to 
sweeten the air, as though you should 
have wafted a nosegay of flowers 
there, the odd, earthy chamber looked 


positively habitable. The entrance 
was low, and a single shawl effectually 
served as a curtain, 

“ Yonder turtle-shell,” said I, point- 
ing to the creature I had killed, “ when 
cleaned out and purified will make an 
excellent hand-basin. You have a 
looking-glass and all other toilet 
requisites, as the hairdressers call 
the things. As matters are, Miss 
Grant, we might be worse off. Better 
surely this roof than the two trees 
*twixt which your hammock swung. 

Jonfess now that you have no 
longer any reluctance in taking up 
your abode here?” 

She smiled, casting her eyes over 
the room with a glance at the skylight, 
and I observed the tremble of just a 
little faltering of resolution, so to 
speak, in the delicate pout of her 
under-lip. 

“T have one small misgiving,” she 
answered, 

“ What is it?’’ I asked. 

“‘ Suppose there show/d be a man on 
this island.” 

“ Well?” 

“You don’t believe there is; but 
somebody must have rung the bell.” 

“And supposing there shou/d be a 
man?” said I, 

She shot another glance at the sky- 
light, and answered, “ He might shut 
us up down here.” 

* How?” I asked. 

“Why, Mr. Musgrave, by closing 
the skylights, and covering them with 
sand, and then putting the cover on 
to the opening, and piling sand on that 
too.” 

“Well,” said I, smiling, for my 
mind had long since got rid of the 
fancy that there might be a man 
somewhere hidden, though, as I admit, 
the midnight ringing was all the 
darker as a puzzle to me for that 
very notion, “there is but one way of 
checkmating the skulking rogue, as- 
suming him to be of flesh and blood, 
and I'll attend to it immediately lest 
it should escape me;” and mounting 
to the open, armed with one of the old 
muskets, I hammered at the hatch- 





























cover until it lay before me in several 
pieces. These I carried one by one 
below, for the hatch was not to have 
been squeezed through the opening in 
its entirety, and stowed the fragments 
hard by the bell. “Now,” said I, 
“your friend the ringer may indeed 
close the skylights, but it will put him 
to his trumps to cover that entrance. 
Think—there is nothing on the island 
that would serve him for such a pur- 
pose, unless he should cut down a tree, 
and whittle out a balk of it as a cork 
for that mouth. No, Miss Grant ; 
little risk, I think, of our being buried 
alive.” 

My talk and the knocking to pieces 
of the hatch-cover reassured her, and 
as we might hope now that our turtle 
broth had been boiling long enough, 
we prepared the little rustic table for 
dinner, and put on it a bottle of wine, 
a few biscuits, the remains of a tin of 
meat, the cooked craw-fish, along with 
a big bunch of plantains I had cut 
after bathing. But alas! we had but 
one knife between us, no forks, spoons, 
nor plates. How then were we to 
ladle up the soup! Hitherto we had 
eaten with our fingers, and drunk 
from a meat-tin; but the broth de- 
manded an effort of ingenuity. 

“T have it,” I exclaimed, and step- 
ping into the sunshine I made my 
way to the beach, where, collecting an 
armful of shells, big and little, I 
carried them to the brook, thoroughly 
cleansed them of the sand and salt, 
and returned with them to the kitchen. 
Better soup-plates than the large shells 
made we could not have desired, and the 
smallest shells made excellent spoons. 
How the soup relished it boots not to 
say. Wanting salt, herbs, and the 
like, it lacked perhaps the savouriness 
that a City alderman is accustomed to 
meet with in a potage of turtle ; but 
the meat proved juicy, and the liquor 
grateful enough in its way, and though, 
to be sure, it was a sort of mess that 
I could not look at now, 1 swallowed 
it then with enjoyment and appetite, 
giving secret thanks to Heaven that 
there was plenty more of it. 
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“This is a sort of experience,” said 
I, “which a man should need to be 


very young indeed to enjoy. One 
should be quite a little boy to think 
it fine. Yet I am realizing the dreams 
of millions of small lads. To think of 
being all alone with a beautiful lady 
upon an uninhabited island—to live 
in a cave that in bygone years re- 
sounded the revelry of the sea-robbers 
again and again—to have within arm’s- 
reach several of the exact sort of 
muskets which Crusoe carried on his 
shoulder—to live upon turtle and 
plantains, with the delightful prospect 
of having some day to fell a tree and 
scoop out a canoe—oh! the bliss to 
countless small boys of such realiza- 
tion! What spasms of envy would 
thrill through the schools of Great 
Britain were the young friends of the 
old Whackums to learn that at this 
moment there was a young gentleman 
in company with a young lady living 
in a pirate’s cave in an island hard by 
the Spanish Main.” 

“T am afraid school-boys would 
not envy you quite so much as you 
think,” said she; “they do not 
greatly value ladies’ society either in 
books or in life. To be cast away 
with a beautiful female—to be ma- 
rooned even with a lovely princess, 
and live all alone with her in a cave—” 
She shook her head, laughing quietly. 
“No, Mr. Musgrave, if I know boys 
at all, they would not thank you for 
such an experience. Give them guns 
and canoes and pirates’ caves, with 
plenty of oranges; but no girls, if 
you please.” 

“It is strange that little boys should 
ever make men,” said I, going to my 
coat for a cheroot. ‘I am not very 
old myself, yet I find it difficult to 
believe that I could ever have been 
younger than sixteen. Would to 
Heaven that the light and colour and 
fancy of childhood attended us to the 
end! "Tis miserable to have to sail 
out of a glowing horizon into the gray 
of the middle sea, and thence onwards 
yet to gloom. It is Byron, I think, 
who asks who would not be a boy 
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again. Not I, for one, unless I could 
remain so. Ifa man has to turn out, 
it is better he should get up at once 
and have done with it. I love a sweet 
dream as fondly as any, but since the 
awakening is inevitable, don’t delay 
it, say [; and then let the vision pass 
away for good. Who would live again 
through a mere phantasy, knowing it 
to be such? For those who incline 
that way we build lunatic asylums. 
No, I wouldn’t be a boy again. The 
opening of one’s eyes upon the reality 
don’t make it worth while, as the 
tailor says when you offer him less for 
his coat than he can cut it for.” 

She listened to me with her cheek 
resting in her hand, her dark eyes 
fixed on mine with a hint of mingled 
merriment and puzzled inquiry in their 
serene scrutiny. But when I ceased 
she changed her posture, removed her 
eyes, and with a careless look around, 
said almost abruptly, as though the 
shift of mood in her was an effort 
rather than unconscious transition : 
“ How are we to get away from this 
island, Mr. Musgrave? You have 
been a sailor—is there no remedy for 
people in our situation? I wonder 
what Alexander would suggest if he 
were here.” 

L lighted my cheroot stolidly. There 
seemed to me something insincere, 
though I protest I don’t know why I 
should have thought so, in her speak- 
ing of my cousin at that moment. I 
eyed her in silence a minute, and then 
said: “I believe if Alexander were 
here he would take my view of our 
condition. There are plenty of trees, 
but we have no tools. Had we a 
chopper we might fell a trunk, and 
in the course of months, perhaps of 
years, succeed in hacking and hewing 
the timber into the aspect of a canoe. 

sut tlien how to Jaunch it? The trunk 
of a tree, even when shaped into a 
canoe, is not to be whipped under the 
arm as though it were the model of a 
boat, and carried tothe water. I think 
if Alexander were here, Miss Grant, 
he would agree with me, that our one 
chance lies in our making our presence 


known to a passing vessel; which re- 
minds me,” said I, rising and looking 
at my watch, “that it is about time J 
should take a peep seawards, for it 
will be some hours now since I visited 
the hummock.” 

I was walking to the steps. ‘‘ You 
do not ask me to join you,” said she. 
I turned and noted a look in her, half 
wistful, half amused. 

“Do pray join me,” I cried ; “I was 
afraid that the heat—”’ 

“No,” she interrupted; “I expect 
there will be nothing to see.” I 
smiled at the coquettish feigning of 
gentle resentment in her manner of 
drawing aside the shawl that screened 
her room. She disappeared, closing 
the drapery afresh, and I climbed 
though the opening into the sunshine. 

My hat was wide-brimmed like that 
of a southern planter. It sheltered 
me as effectually as an umbrella, and 
under the shadow of it I paced lei- 
surely towards the hummock, but puf- 
fing perhaps with unnecessary energy 
at my cigar, to certain thoughts of 
Miss Grant which rose in me as I 
advanced. “ Pooh!” thought I, “ what 
a madman must I be, situated as we 
are, to think of anything under this 
wide blue sky but our deliverance, and 
how to effect it!” 

It chanced just then, that my eyes 
happening to turn towards the scatter- 
ing of trees which came thinning out 
of the mass of the forest round to 
that part of the sand where I had met 
with the iron ring of the hatch, I 
spied, or seemed to spy, a human face 
peering at me from the midst of a 
huddle of leaves big enough to serve 
for the foliage of a cotton-tree. I 
stopped dead like a man transfixed, 
the cigar I was about to raise to my 
lips arrested midway, as though my 
arm had suddenly been blasted. The 
light rained in a blue dazzle betwixt 
me and the heavily-leafed bough, and 
the glare of it obliged me to blink, 
that on looking again I might make 
sure. Yet when I stared afresh the 
face was gone. I hollowed my hands 
into the form of a binocular glass to 
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shelter and strengthen my sight, and 
gazed again, but there was nothing to 
be seen saving the surface of green 
leaves which seemed to arch the solid 
bough they draped, as though each 
was of the weight of a giant banana, 
It seemed incredible that I should 
have been mistaken. The vision, if 
it were nothing more substantial, had 
been that of a swarthy face with white 
whiskers, and eyes that might have 
been of a reddish tinge, glittering 
under shaggy white brows. I listened, 
but nothing was audible save the hum- 
ming, chirruping, and whistling, which 
swelled to the ear like the mingling of 
the notes of a bagpipe with the vibra- 
tory hum of a church organ. All was 
stirless in the tree, though I watched 
it attentively. I had left my pistols 
in the kitchen, as I must call it, or I 
should certainly have let fly at the 
branch, and taken my chance of a man 
falling out of the foliage of it. Still 
thinking it impossible that my sight 
could have been deceived, I walked 
briskly towards the tree, and looking 
upwards searched it as penetratingly 
as the greenery would permit ; then 
seeing nothing saving a paroquet or 
two, I walked a little further towards 
the forest, still gazing upwards, but 
nothing answering in the least degree 
to the object, real or imaginary, that 
had confounded me, met my eye. I 
again strained my sight, sending 
glance after glance around, then re- 
turned to the open and proceeded to- 
wards the hummock, satisfied that 
what I had beheld was a trick of the 
fancy, though this notion did not 
help to soothe my secret perturbation. 
Unless the man actually lived inside 
the trunk of the tree out of whose 
leaves he had peered, ’twas impossible 
if he were human to escape the search- 
ing gaze I had directed at the inter- 
mingling boughs. I said to myself 
it was some illusion of the sight, some 
fantastic creation wrought by the 
trembling flash of the sand and the 
wide blue brilliance of heaven and 
ocean upon the eye. And yet it was 
an apparition to so fit the bewildering 
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enigma of the bell-ringing, that, 
spite of my declaring to myself it 
was fancy, I was as uneasy as if I 
had been sure it was real. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
I SHOOT THE BELL-RINGER. 


On reaching the hummock my 
thoughts underwent a sudden and vio- 
lent “change, for on glancing leisurely 
along the sea-line, thinking of nothing 
but the man’s face in the tree, I caught 
sight of a ship’s canvas down in the 
south, like the point of a sea-fowl’s 
pinion, projecting white as foam and 
lustrous as pearl above the horizon. I 
clapped my hands with the sudden 
transport the sight awakened in me, 
and without pausing to consider the 
distance at which the craft hung, I set 
fire to the pile of faggots. There was 
but the mildest breathing of air. The 
wood took some time to kindle, and 
then the smoke, darkening and fatiten- 
ing out in thickness to the green coat- 
ing of grass and leaves with which I 
had covered the faggots, went nobly 
straight up to a great height—a grand 
signal indeed, as I thought, where it 
lazily arched over plume-like and 
floated softly into the east. I stood 
watching for upwards of three-quarters 
of an hour, with my eyes thirsting for 
a sign of the growth of the sail, staring 
with such tormenting intensity, that 
again and again the vast plain of sea, 
brimming out to the brassy azure of 
the sky, would start as if to spin with 
gathering speed round and round, and 
I had to blind my sight with my hands 
to check the mighty waltz, the first 
reel of which was as sickening as a 
swoon. I was alone, and exerted but 
little judgment, or I might have 
guessed that on that stagnant surface 
the sail must hover for hours ap- 
parently motionless. Yet it was cer- 
tain that she had hove in sight since 
the morning, that is to say, since I 
had last viewed the sea ; and either a 
faint breeze of wind had brought her 
to where she was, or she was a small 
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vessel stemming the water to the pro- 
pulsion of her long oars. 

The fire was burnt out ; the smoke 
drained dimly intothe air off thesmould- 
ering embers, and was of no more use as 
a signal than the flourish of a handker- 
chief. Then, after waiting a little while, 
and watching asintently as the heat and 
glare of the giddy atmosphere would 
suffer, I could no longer doubt that 
the distant vessel was drawing down 
the slope into the south-west ; whence, 
as there was no wind to propel her, it 
was certain that she was being urged 
by oars. In that case she would prob- 
ably be some small drogher or coast- 
ing craft. 

My disappointment was not so bitter 
as I should have expected to find at 
sight of a ship lingering long enough 
to wildly tantalize hope, and then 
tardily melting out of view. Maybe 
I found a large stroke of comfort in 
the very vision of her, for new I 
might suppose that the speck we had 
seen in the wake of moonshine last 
night, and taken to be a deception of 
the fancy, was a real ship after all ; so 
that with yonder one we might say 
that two sail had hove in near upon 
twelve hours within reach of our eyes, 
even from the very low elevation we 
occupied. This was as good as under- 
standing that the sea round about us 
was navigable water, that the ocean 
betwixt us and the film of land away 
down west might be a sort of highway, 
as Miss Grant had suggested, and that 
therefore a ship might at any hour 
pass close enough to our little princi- 
pality of crickets and parrots to catch 
sight of our smoke and send a boat. 
So, not very greatly disheartened, I 
sent another look at the pearl-like 
fragment in the south, and making 
sure now by the airy blending of it 
with the azure that the craft was 
heading away and would be out of 
sight presently, I descended the little 
hill, purposing when ihe cool of the 
evening came to build up another fire 
ready to signal with. 

As I approached our secret chambers, 
Miss Grant came out of the opening. 
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It was the strangest sight in the world 
to see her rising as it were out of the 
earth; that was the impression you 
got from the flat of the sand. It put 
a fancy into me of the resurrection of 
the body, followed by a daintier im- 
agination of Venus shaping white out 
of the foam—though the girl’s apparel 
was a little in the way of that idea. 
You saw nothing of the grave-like 
hollow, merely the figure of the beau- 
tiful girl that seemed to float up out 
of the blinding silver of the sand. 
Her apparition in this way was as 
sweet a surprise as could fascinate the 
eye. She had changed her attire, 
robed herself in a white gown, dressed 
her hair afresh, heaping it on her head, 
with a wide straw hat tilted on it like 
a picture of a beauty in George the 
Third’s day. 

“You have been a long while 
watching the sea, Mr. Musgrave,” she 
exclaimed, smiling as if at the surprise 
and admiration with which I regarded 
her. 

‘“*T have been endeavouring to signal 
a ship,” said I. 

“A ship!” she cried, approaching 
me close and staring at me. 

** Yes,” I answered ; “ she will have 
faded out by this time like the smoke 
of my fire. Butnomatter. The sight 
of her is a warrant of more to follow. 
All I have to do is to keep a bright 
look-out. We shall be rescued yet, 
and soon, depend on it.” 

We strolled together to the shadow 
of the trees where our camp-stools 
were, and seated ourselves. Fora long 
time she talked of nothing but the 
ship, and I could see, by the flush in 
her cheeks and the gathering light in 
her eyes, how useful to her spirits was 
the hope that my news of having 
sighted a vessel had brought with it. 

“We ought to feel grateful to the 
crew of the Iron Crown,” said she, 
“for having sent our luggage with us. 
Oh, Mr. Musgrave, how am I to express 
the refreshment of a complete change 
of apparel? It robs the island of 
half its terrors.” 

“ Rather lucky,” said I, dryly, “ that 
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I kicked up that iron ring, though it 
cost me a sprawl. Is not the privacy 
of a bed-chamber in such a place as 
this almost as nice as a change of 
clothes ?” 

“Well, I didn’t like the idea, I 
confess,” she replied, with a pretty 
shake of the head. “I don’t like it 
much yet, I admit. Those tomb-like 
rooms are very well in the day; but 
when the long dark night comes !—” 
she added, with a light shiver. 

At this I involuntarily turned my 
eyes towards the forest, with a glance 
up aloft and at the trees beyond, 
thinking of the demoniacal white- 
whiskered old face, with its cairngorm 
eyes brilliant in the midst of its 
swarthy countenance, that had seemed 
to peer at me awhile gone. But I 
would not even hint at the possibility 
of such an apparition. I was still 
inclined to reckon it a mere fancy ; 
besides, I knew that even though I 
should vaguely refer to it as some 
optical delusion, sleep would be mur- 
dered for her that night. Never- 
theless, I made up my mind whilst 
the sun was still high to put my 
pistols in my pockets and search the 
little forest afresh; for, to speak 
honestly, the memory of the swart 
malignant countenance coming into my 
mind again rendered me secretly very 
uneasy, and I felt, when the night 
drew down and I was at rest in the 
profound stillness of the underground 
kitchen, that I should regret not having 
made again a careful investigation of 
the wood. 

I got up, saying: “I'll just take 
another walk through those trees, 
Miss Grant. I want to satisfy myself 
that there is not a second bell hidden 
somewhere in the green thickness. It 
would be insupportable, you know, to 
be awakened by a new kind of chiming 
to-night.” 

“Why should you imagine there is 
a second bell?” she asked, with her 
eyes seeming to enlarge to the very 
thought of it. 

“1 don’t imagine there is,” said I, 
“but no harm can follow another look 
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round ; besides,” I added, smiling, “ I 
might chance upon the fellow that has 
troubled us for the past two nights, 
so that even should we be unable to 
hang him before sundown, we might 
seize him to one of those trees as 
Broadwater seized the half-blood to 
the foremast, and go to our rest 
without apprehension of being corked 
u ” 

I laughed out to let her suppose that 
I talked for talk’s sake only, and 
fetching my pistols made for the forest, 
taking the road into it past the tree 
in which I had seen the real or 
imagined face, waving my hand to her 
as I strode into the shadow. The 
direction I was unconsciously fol- 
lowing brought me, with some pain- 
ful walking—for in places the tangle 
was as hard and stubborn as a fence 
—to the spot where stood the 
gallows-looking frame from which 
I had unhooked the bell. It was 
scarce within view of me when I caught 
sight of a large hat placed exactly 
over the hook from which the bell had 
depended. I looked and _ looked, 
greatly amazed, and, let me frankly 
own, with a mind for some moments 
not a little disordered by consterna- 
tion. I was of course as sure as that I 
lived that no hat was upon the frame 
when I had unhung the bell. I stared 
nervously around me, mechanically 
drawing a pistol from my pocket, and 
looking first into one twilight avenue 
and then into another, then gazing 
narrowly at the herbage round about, 
afterwards staring overhead, listening 
meanwhile intently. I approached the 
hat by a step, and inspected it. It 
was such a piece of headgear as might 
have been washed up by the sea. I 
raised my hand and pulled it down, but 
instantly dropped it, for it was hor- 
ribly clammy and cold, and made you 
think, from the sensation you got from 
it, of groping in the dark and stroking 
down a dead man’s face. It was appa- 
rently a felt hat that had once been 
black, but it was now green and 
bronzed with time and wet. It was 
very broad-brimmed, with a sort of 
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sugar-loaf crown ; much such a sort of 
hat, indeed, as the boys clap upon Guy 
Fawkes’ head when they carry him off 
to the stake. I turned it over with 
my foot to see what the inside of it 
looked like, but it had long since been 
divorced from any lining that may 
have garnished it in its heyday. It 
was old enough indeed, both in fashion 
and aspect, to have belonged to one of 
the people who had dug out and used 
the underground chambers. But who 
or what since the morning had placed 
it upon that bell-frame? It gave me 
a kind of shrinking feeling, I can tell 
you, to think that there might be 
human eyes watching me out of some 
of the green shadow round about; 
and as | stood there I never knew 
from instant to instant but that 
the flame of a firearm would leap 
from behind a tree, or an arrow sing 
past my ear. 

The sight of this hat convinced me 
that I had not been mistaken in sup- 
posing the wild, grotesque face I had 
caught a glimpse of to be that of a 
man. Miss Grant was right. There 
must be one or more human creatures 
in hiding here. The bell could not 
ring itself ; the hat had been brought 
from a distance, or I must certainly 
have seen it when I first explored this 
place; I say the old hat had been 
brought here and placed upon the 
frame, and if this did not signify 
human agency, then it was not to be 
accounted for but by supposing the 
devil himself to be at large upon the 
island. I was startled, astonished, 
alarmed, as I believe any man would 
have been; but I was resolved, never- 
theless, not to quit the wood without 
a further good hunt, and so pushed on, 
pausing incessantly to listen and to 
look, to kick at some suspicious huddle 
of huge blades of aloe-like growth, to 
stare into the trees, or to fight my way 
to some trunk looming with a yawn in 
it in the twilight so as to make one 
suppose it hollow. But to no purpose. 
I believe there was no part of that 
forest I did not traverse, and in all I 
spent a full hour in making the rounds 


of it; but not the least hint of 
anything approaching humanity did 
I see. 

The puzzle was so supreme as to de- 
press my spirits by the heaviness of 
the perplexity it excited ; but I made 
up my mind to say nothing about the 
hat to Miss Grant. I was now as 
convinced as she that there were more 
people than ourselves on this island, 
though but one more only, and I be- 
lieved that it was his face I had seen 
amongst the leaves. All sorts of 
wild notions occurred to me as I 
made my way out of that little forest. 
It had been the face of an old man. 
Was the bell-ringer some aged pirate 
who had gone mad, and wandered 
about the place, living upon such fruit 
and herbs as he could grub up, grown 
expert in the art of climbing trees, 
and secreting himself by such years of 
practice as had enabled Selkirk to 
hunt the goat more fleetly than the 
goat itself could run, using the spread- 
ing branch for his bedroom, through 
not having intellect enough to hunt 
after and dig out the sand-covered 
portals of his subterranean home? 
Or, thought I, is it conceivable that 
there are such things as spirits /—that 
the old navigators’ fables about demon- 
haunted islands are not the lies which 
our scientific age protests them to be? 
Upon my word, thought I, as I broke 
my way along with a nervous glance 
over my shoulder, how many weeks, 
nay, how many days of marooning go 
to the addling of the most healthy 
brains ? 

“What have you seen, Mr. Mus- 
grave?” asked Miss Grant, as I ap- 
proached her. 

“Just a parrot or two,” said I. 

‘You have been a long while watch- 
ing them,” said she, eying me so atten- 
tively that I feared she would find in 
my face some small signs of the 
astonishment and misgivings which 
filled my mind. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed carelessly, “ the 
forest is dark, as you know, and a 
sheer maze in its way, with spots 
where the high guinea-grass is tough 














and piercing as a crop of bayonets. 
I was resolved to hunt the place 
through and through, a thing not 
to be done in ten minutes. Now, 
Miss Grant,” I went on, with a glance 
at my watch, “suppose we go to tea, as 
I must call the meal—though for a real 
homely cup of tea just now I'd part 
with every inch of turtle betwixt the 
shells I opened this morning. Heaven 
bless us all, to what weak desires will 
marooning reduce a man!” 

I had to build up the beacon-fire 
again that evening, and when we had 
made a meal off some cold turtle and 
plantains, a sweet biscuit or two, and 
a shellful of sherry and water fresh 
and cool from the brook—a sort of 
incipient sangaree—I fell to collecting 
as much wood as would go to the 
making of a great smoke, but the sun 
had been sunk some time before I had 
stacked and got ready the pile for 
firing. When I had made an end of 
this, I gathered a quantity of grass 
and leaves, and took the heap to the 
kitchen to serve me for a mattress by 
and by. The night came on very 
glorious, with the soaring of the moon, 
the thick-strewn stars, just stir enough 
of air to send the sweet smells of 
the dew-washed flowers lazily float- 
ing to us, and a delicate seething of 
surf to blunt the edge of the shriliness 
of the inland concert. To kill the 
time, I proposed that we should go 
and hunt for turtles’ eggs, and we 
went together to the creek, keeping 
a bright look-out for the impress of 
the tread of the turtle. But though 
we saw marks in the sand which fairly 
well resembled the tracks we sought, 
they led us to nothing. 

“Perhaps,” said I, “‘the turtle doesn’t 
lay in this month. If I could have 
foreseen our adventure, I should have 
read a little in the natural history of 
this part of the world.” 

We continued our search for some 
time, probing at the sand, but if there 
were any eggs about, they were too 
cleverly hid for us to come at, so we 
stepped down to the beach, facing the 
moon, where there was a clear, long, 
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white walk, flat and but a little less 
hard than a ship’s deck, and paced to 
and fro for a long while ; though there 
was no complete surrender of ourselves 
to each other this night as on former 
occasions, when she would reflect my 
mood, or I hers. The fact is, she could 
think of little but the underground 
bedroom, and I of the hobgoblin face 
and the old Guy Fawkes hat. Indeed 
my imagination was so wrought up, 
that twice when glancing towards the 
forest I could have sworn I saw the 
shape of a man flit a little way past 
the two trees where the hammock had 
swung; for the shadows there were 
lighter with the pouring of the moon, 
and one’s sight went a little way into 
the block of blackness. But the hour 
came round at last when it was time 
we should endeavour to take some 
rest. Miss Grant reluctantly walked 
by my side to the entrance, looking 
down a little into the hatch as though 
her heart failed her. 

“Tndeed there is nothing to fear,” 
said I. 

“Oh, but it is like being buried 
alive,” she exclaimed, descending 
nevertheless, but with a quickened 
breath. I lighted one of the wax 
candles and carried it to the inner 
room, where, wanting the convenience 
of a candle-stick, 1 stuck it in the 
mouth of a bottle, earnestly looking 
round me to see that all was well. 
The sky-light lay open. I asked if I 
should close it. 

“No,” she exclaimed, quickly. 

“But supposing it should come on 
to rain in the night,” said I, “an 
electric storm say, with a West Indian 
shower pouring off the edge of it? 
Besides, the mosquitoes will find their 
way in.” 

“T must take my chance,” she ex- 
claimed. “If that glass were shut, I 
should feel as if I were buried alive.” 

“Then good-night. May God bless 
you, and send you refreshing sleep and 
sweet dreams,” said I, bringing her 
cold white hand to my lips. ‘My bed 
will be there,” I added, pointing to 
the threshold of her door, “so that 
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literally nothing could enter this room 
without treading on my body.” 

She glanced at the skylight, and 
looked at me wistfully, as though she 
would have me linger yet. I lifted 
my hat and quitted the strange cham- 
ber, carefully drawing the curtain 
after me, 

The moon rode high over the island ; 
her radiance lay upon the skylight and 
on the hatchway, as I may call it, and 
light enough came sifting in to enable 
me to see without a candle. I gath- 
ered the dry stuff I had collected 
for a mattress close against the shawl 
that hung from the doorway of the 
inner room, and made up a bed of rugs, 
with a rolled-up coat or two for a 
bolster. I then carefully looked to 
my pistols and placed them on the 
floor, one on either hand of me; which 
done, I threw off my boots, removed 
my light camlet jacket, and lay down. 
The skylight was open, but I needed 
air, for the atmosphere was close with 
the furnace-brickwork that still re- 
tained the warmth of the fires which 
had been kindled in it during the day, 
and since Miss Grant’s skylight lay 
open too, it mattered little that mine 
should be so; for, should a downpour 
happen in the night—and I knew of 
old what a downpour in these paral- 
lels meant—the rooms would be flooded 
very nearly as swiftly with one as 
with both windows to let the wet in, 
specially with the entrance gaping like 
the mouth of a funnel to receive any 
deluge that might come. I lay down, 
I say, but not to sleep. I could hear 
Miss Grant moving with something of 
restlessness in her pacing, then all was 
still in her room ; and I heartily hoped 
she would soon forget our situation 
and her fears in slumber. The still- 
ness was intense. I had anticipated a 
pretty deep hush in these underground 
cells, but the reality was oppressive 
beyond any kind of breathless repose 
that I could have imagined. Not so 
much as the hum of a mosquito stirred 
upon the ear; the metallic-like chir- 
ruping outside was a little storm of 
noise in its way, I knew; but not an 
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echo of it penetrated underground, 
spite of the open skylight. I lay 
musing upon our extraordinary condi- 
tion. It was difficult to credit that 
my beautiful companion and I were 
finding shelter and seeking rest in 
what was practically as much a grave 
as any hole in the earth that should 
in God’s own time receive our bodies. 
Up above in the moonlight, with the 
spread of the sea widening out black 
from the shaft of silver in its heart, 
the trees overhead, the stars beyond, 
the innumerable voice of insect-life in 
the air, our condition was real enough 
to the imagination—cruelly real in- 
deed ; but down here it was like some 
wild fancy, one of those strange dreams 
which hover in the brain betwixt wak- 
ing and sleeping. However, after lying 
awake for a good Jong while, I fell into 
a vein of dozing, rambling thinking, the 
sure precursor of sleep, more like the 
shadows of dreamsflitting beforemethan 
the presentments of waking thoughts ; 
a sort of stupid confusion of pirates 
mistily and soundlessly flitting about 
the chamber, with a few turtle mixed 
up amongst them, and God knows 
what besides; saving that, though 
reason was faltering, I was sensible 
enough to know I should presently be 
fast asleep. 

I was in this condition of mind, my 
eyes fixed upon the skylight, though 
the lids were drooping fast and I was 
searce conscious of what I viewed, 
when I saw a shadow as of the hat 
that I had met with in the forest, as it 
seemed to me, overhanging the open 
space. The posture of this shadow 
was that of a man peering down. 
"Twas unmistakable; 1 could not be 
deceived. The dark outline was clear 
against the stars, and it was the head 
of a man wearing just such a steeple- 
crowned hat as I had encountered, 
bending over and gazing down. 

I was instantly startled into broad 
wakefulness. Brave I should be sorry 
to call myself, though I think there is 
no man whose nose I should hesitate 
to pull who called me otherwise to my 
face; but at sight of that sugar- 
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loafed hat and the motionless, peering 
human shape revealed to a little past 
the shoulders, I must confess to having 
burst into a cold sweat. It was the 
being shocked perhaps out of the 
drowsiness into which I had sunk that 
made me think the thing a phantom 
for a minute or two. I lay stirless, 
softly sneaking my right hand to the 
pistol, by which time I had come to a 
sense of the reality of the vision ; but 
before I could point the weapon, being 
resolved to fire, cost what it would, the 
hat vanished. Now, thought I, the 
fellow has been able to obtain a toler- 
able view of this interior, and con- 
cludes I am sound asleep. His next 
step will be to come below ! 

I rose very lightly, being anxious 
not to disturb Miss Grant, and holding 
both pistols in my hands, I stepped in 
my stockings over to the corner made 
by the projection of the furnace, where 
I crouched in the deep shadow that lay 
upon this part of the room, with my 
head lifted over the edge of the brick- 
work to enable me to command the 
entrance. Hardly had two minutes 
elapsed when I spied the hat again 
overhanging the skylight, but it did 
not offer such a mark as I could hope 
to hit from the place I stood in; so I 
continued to wait and watch. I could 
hear no sound, not the faintest crunch 
of a footfall upon the grit of the sand 
outside ; but the quick breathing of 
the fellow was as audible as the beat- 
ing of my heart in my ear, and as full 
a warrant as I could have asked that 
the thing was no ghost. The peering 
and meditative posture of the hat was 
preserved whilst I might have counted 
twenty ; the shadow then disappeared. 
Now, thought I, will he return to the 
forest, or will he descend? Is he alone, 
or was the second apparition that of a 
companion wearing such another hat 
as the first had on? Suddenly I saw 
the sort of film of light that came 
clouding a little way into the corridor 
out of the hatch die out, and in an 
instant, with the swiftness of a leap 
almost, the man was in the room. 
Softly as the footfall of a cat I got my 
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pistol to bear upon him, but before I 
could pull the trigger he fell upon all 
fours, and a moment after I heard the 
clank of the bell grasped and overset. 
I sprang out of my hiding-place, took 
full aim, and fired. The explosion 
made a thunder in the room. By the 
flash of the powder I saw the creature 
spring to the height of the ceiling, 
whilst he uttered the most piercing 
scream that ever broke from mortal 
lips. The wild cry was echoed by a 
shriek in Miss Grant’s room. I was 
half crazy with rage and consternation, 
and flinging down the pistol I had 
fired, I levelled the other at the crea- 
ture as he ran, dropping to the earth 
with one hand as he went in stagger- 
ing leaps through the dark passage, 
and sent.a second ball at him. The 
report was followed by another piercing 
shriek horribly human. The curtain 
behind me was dashed aside, and Miss 
Grant stepped forth. 

*“ What is it?”’ she cried. 

The silver mounting of the pistol 
she held gleamed in her grasp as she 
raised her hand in addressing me. 

“T have shot something,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ but whether man or beast 
I know not. Be it what it will, it 
has two bullets in its body. Let me 
have your pistol.” 

I took it from her, and walked 
right to the steps which led above. 
There was nothing in the passage. I 
sprang into the open and looked 
around. The moonlight lay bright 
as day, the shadows of the trees slop- 
ing eastwards black as indigo where 
they rested on the sand. Within a 
stone’s throw of me was a dark object 
that looked like a small tortoise at 
the distance whence I viewed it. I 
approached, and found it to be the hat 
that I had found in the forest. Miss 
Grant had followed me noiselessly, and 
I only knew that she was at my 
side by her breathing, the sound 
of which was not a little startling to 
me, bending down as I was to examine 
the hat. 

“Look, Mr. Musgrave! ” she ex- 
claimed, in one of her tragic whispers, 
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“that must be the man you shot.” 
She pointed with her white arm to the 
stretch of sand some distance past the 
opening that led to our cells, where 
I instantly observed a figure lying 
motionless, In a moment I was 
making towards it, but with increased 
bewilderment as I advanced ; for as 
the outline stole out clearer and clearer 
in the icy radiance, I witnessed features 
which gradually but surely changed 
my alarm intoa conflict of quite other 
emotions. The body lay on its back ; 
its half-closed eyes looked straight up 
at the stars out of a brown and 
puckered face ringed with white 
whiskers ; its arms were stretched 
out in the posture of a crucified 
person. 

“It has three legs!” cried Miss 
Grant. 

“By thunder, no!” I exclaimed, 
bursting into a wild laugh ; “ that is no 
leg, but a great tail! As I hope to go 
to heaven, ’tis a huge Madagascar 


ape!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A GALE OF WIND. 


THE murder was now out, the 
mystery made very plain indeed, and 
the solution, like most others which 
come to a man in this life, looked so 
simple that one seemed half a fool for 
not having hit upon it at once. How 
this great monkey happened to be in 
the island who is to say? Not very 
likely, [ think, that he was born 
here, unless he happened to be an only 
son, and both parents dead. Most 
likely he had belonged to a ship, and 
been cast away with the crew many 
years before. I do not know how 
long monkeys live, but this feliow, as 
he lay in the moonlight with his teeth 
gleaming in the grin of death out of 
the wrinkled leather of his face, 
framed by a pair of long snow-white 
whiskers, seemed eighty years old. 
It was likely that he had belonged to 
a ship because of his bell-ringing trick, 
and then his wearing that Guy Fawkes 
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hat looked as if he had been bred in 
his youth to a knowledge of clothes. 

But be this as it may, the bell was 
rung no more. I pitched the hat 
into the sea and met with no other ; 
no wild convulsed face looked at me 
out of the high greenery, and the sky- 
light remained unshadowed by any 
outline of sugar-loaf headgear in peer- 
ing and hearkening posture. 

Miss Grant and | talked late into the 
night, for tame as the issue proved, it 
was, I can tell you, hotly exciting 
while it lasted. But we got some 
rest towards the small hours, sleeping 
well into the morning; and then my 
first business was to drag the monkey 
down to the creek, where the sand was 
steep with a depth of three fathoms to 
the shelf of it. There with no further 
service than a few sea-blessings upon 
its head for the worry and alarm it 
had caused me, I rolled the body over- 
board, guessing that it would presently 
float seawards, where John Sharkee 
lay in readiness to provide it with a 
sure tomb. 

And now for three weeks nothing 
that I need tease you with happened ; 
no such incident, I mean, as that of 
my discovery of the underground 
rooms, or the midnight tolling, and 
the sight of the hat on the bell-frame 
afterwards ; but it grew into a bitter, 
distressful time for us as the hours 
swelled into days, and the days 
rolled into weeks, and found us still 
imprisoned upon this island, not 
utterly hopeless indeed of deliverance, 
though we presently scarce dared to 
expect it. God knows that never 
a shipwrecked eye kept a steadfaster 
look-out for vessels than I did; but 
though during those three weeks I 
reckoned that I had sighted ten sail 
in all, none of them ever grew to more 
than a glimmer of white upon the 
distant line ; so showing and so fading 
—worthless to us as though they had 
been no more than the wreaths of 
steam or little curls of white vapour 
which they resembled. Only twice 
indeed did I fire my faggots and make 
a smoke. The distance the vessels 











showed at made my heart hopeless, 
and I could scarce step a pace from 
one shadow to another through the 
roasting dazzle of sand without asking 
myself how it must have fared with 
us had there been no fresh water on 
the island. For food there were 
turtle and craw-fish in abundance, 
along with an occasional paroquet 
which I would knock over with Miss 
Grant’s pistol, the precisest little 
weapon of the kind I had ever handled. 
We brought at the start no great 
relish to these birds, but they proved 
dainty eating for people in our situa- 
tion, when carefully plucked, cleansed, 
and boiled. We found a_ plentiful 
growth of plantains, citrons, whose 
juice mingled with water furnished us 
with a refreshing drink, wild oranges, 
and a small delicious fruit resembling 
the Australian passion-fruit, but its 
proper name I do not know. There 
were, as you have heard, a large stock 
of fish-hooks in the little black chest 
in Miss Grant’s room. I had no means 
of pushing out seawards to any dis- 
tance to fish, so between us Miss Grant 
and I manufactured lines of twisted 
linen, which we laid up to strengthen 
the least rotted portions of the small 
stuff I found in the chest; then at- 
taching a sinker to the baited hook, 
I buoyed it to a little piece of timber, 
the sinker going about two fathoms 
below the surface, and let the appara- 
tus drift out from the mouth of the 
creek to the end of the line which I 
held in my hand. In this manner 
I caught a great number of fish, in- 
credibly various in hues, shapes, and 
sizes ; some of them coming out of the 
water like flashes of dark gold light, 
others green as emeralds, others with 
half-a-dozen of brilliant colours glow- 
ing upon them as though fantastically 
painted, yet with exquisite cunning, 
by an artist. It was merciful that we 
did not poison ourselves with some of 
these fish, for we ate all we took, if I 
except a great bloated, spotted thing 
with a green back, fins like a man’s 
arm amputated at the elbow, and a 
white breast freckled with sulphur- 
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coloured spots. Even this creature I 
think we should have devoured but for 
its ugliness, yet nothing that we ate 
hurt us. Indeed our health continued 
very good, which I attribute to our 
being lodged out of the touch of the 
night air, to our exposing ourselves as 
little as possible to the sun, and to the 
sweetness and purity of the water we 
drank. 

For days and days the weather had 
been lovely and quiet, the sun regu- 
larly going down behind the island 
rayless in the whirl of his crimson 
haze, the evening opening to his de- 
scent soft, dark, and fragrant as the 
heart of a violet; nights of marvel- 
lous stillness, saving always the island 
voices, with the firmament that seemed 
to hover like a sheet of silver dim in 
places, so lustrous was the star-shine, 
so thick the dust of the constellations 
when the moon was gone and left the 
heavens uneclipsed from sea-line to 
sea-line ; with calm blue dawns dazzling 
fast into tropical glory, and then the 
long, brassy, fiery day, and the silent 
sea sparkling under the soaring sun. 

But one afternoon, three weeks after 
the date on which we had been set 
ashore, there came a change. That a 
shift of weather was at hand one 
might have gathered by the general 
uneasiness expressed by the life on the 
island. The birds’ whistling had a 
subdued note, the parrots’ scream was 
softened somewhat, the ear detected a 
hint of agitation in the peculiar snoring 
noise made by the tree-toad; there 
was a constant hurried flight of fea- 
thered things amongst the trees, the 
continued restless glint of coloured 
plumage darting like prismatic rays 
amongst the leaves. ‘he insects bit 
fiercely, and the universal humming 
rose with a sharp note of anger and 
fear in its shrilling that was new to 
me. Miss Grant told me that these 
queer symptoms of disquiet might be 
prophetic of an earthquake, and cer- 
tainly the intolerable heat of that day 
should have led one to expect such a 
thing. Indeed the sultry air seemed 
to press down upon one with a sensible 
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weight, and with the stifling breath of 
the atmosphere of a hot oven. 

When I saw the blue thickening into 
a kind of dinginess of no colour that 
I could give a name to, with a round- 
ing of the sea at the edge of it, like 
a lifting up of its flood, though it 
would be no more than the shadowing 
it got from the sky, with a sort of 
airy whitish gleam the whole horizon 
round, I thought to myself, if a tropi- 
cal outburst is to happen, it is as well 
that I should turn to at once and pro- 
vide that all things under hatches 
shall be as snug as possible. So I 
fell to work to bring up the hatch- 
cover I had knocked to pieces, and 
shipped the fragments into a compact 
form over the opening, regretting that 
ever I had been fool enough to break 
it up. I then took a view of the sky- 
lights and mused a while over them ; 
for, thought I, when they are shut, 
the sweep of wind and wet will speedily 
load them with sand, and then, with 
the entrance covered by the hatch, 
how is fresh air to enter these cells so 
that we shall be able to breathe? But 
it was imperative any way that the 
skylight should be closed, if, supposing 
the rain to fall heavily, the rooms were 
not to be swamped out of hand. I 
tried to consider how the buccaneering 
folks who had dug out the place dealt 
with an extremity of this kind, but 
was quite at a loss. Some trick they 
must have had, but it was above my 
art. I conferred with Miss Grant, 
and she was for facing the approach- 
ing tempest above. I told her that 
she must know more about tropical 
weather than I did, but that it seemed 
to me, if a West Indian tempest was 
threatened by the gathering gloom, we 
were bound to perish if we did not 
shelter ourselves from it; and what 
shelter was there on the island save 
the vaults in which we lived ? 

Yes,” she exclaimed, “ but should 
they be flooded we must be drowned ; 
for how shall we escape when the water 
is pouring in?” 

Well, I understood this danger 
clearly, and was fairly nonplussed ; 


and indeed how we should have man- 
aged, had the weather fulfilled its 
threat of tropic storm, I don’t know. 
But very fortunately for us, a little 
before sundown the sulky dimness 
above shaped out into bodies of clouds 
heading south, with a sea-board full 
of well-defined shaggy heads, showing 
rusty to the sun, lifting fast in the 
north. Then it came on to blow, in 
small moans at first, a sullen swell 
leagues in length rolling along the 
course taken by the clouds and swing- 
ing silent to the island, where it burst 
in thunder, with a roaring, foamless 
slide past the eastward-facing beach. 
But the moans quickly grew into the 
hooting and whistling of a brisk wind, 
increasing, even as one listened to it, 
to tempestuous bellowing high aloft, 
with a wild flying of the dry white 
sand, a fierce stooping and shearing of 
the trees, through which the wind 
seethed with a sound as of red-hot 
hissing, and a magnificent smoky 
scarlet that put a lining of blood 
while it lasted to the shadows flying 
athwart the angry beams. I saw, or 
hoped perhaps, that there was to be 
no rain, and that was comforting ; but 
the weight of wind, and the blinding 
flashing into the eyes of the flying 
coral grit soon forced us below ; though 
not before we had seen enough of the 
suddenly enraged ocean to stamp a 
memory fit to last for life. You almost 
feared for the island, so thundervus 
was the blow of the surge, so scaring 
the sight of the pallid bodies of foam 
sweeping in shrouds of faintness—like 
the colour of the brow of the snow- 
cloud discharging its white burthen to 
the tempest —through the evening 
gloom that rapidly followed the sun’s 
going. The wind struck the cheek salt 
and heavy with spray, which swept 
through the lashed and writhing trees 
with the crackling, rending, and tear- 
ing noise of storm after storm of bullets 
volleying into them. 

"Twas as wild a night as ever I re- 
member. The glass frames above were 
soon coated with wet sand, but the 
occasional flash of lightning darting 
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out of some rushing cloud glanced with 
a violet glare in the passage through 
the chinks in the cover; but if ever 
thunder followed it was out-bellowed 
by the hurricane, or swept by the head- 
long rush of the blast clean out of 
hearing. We had husbanded our 
slender resources so carefully that 
we had a few wax candles left, 
and most grateful were we this 
night for the light one of them gave 
us. Without it we must have sat in 
total blackness throughout those long 
and raging hours. 

“It is the proper sort of storm,” 
said I on one occasion to Miss Grant, 
“to blow vessels ashore here. It 
should be an ill wind indeed if it blows 
us no good. What an imprisonment 
is ours! Enough to make one so wicked 
as to pray for a shipwreck, on chance 
of the sight of a survivor, or of a boat 
washing ashore, or material to help us 
to get away.” 

“Tt should frighten a poor ship- 
wrecked sailor horribly, I think,” she 
said, “to cleanse that glass up there 
and look through and see an illumi- 
nated room with a man and woman 
sitting in it.” 

She gave a little hysteric laugh, 
bringing her hands to her eyes. 

It was a very nightmare of an experi- 
ence then to my mind, and her beauty 
was powerless to soothe or soften it. 
There were three weeks of this life 
working in us, and had I been alone, 
though I should have kept my senses 
sound as a bell to this moment, I be- 
lieve I must have fallen mad as a 
thirst-crazed sailor before the dawn 
broke. Expectation rose into positive 
agony with waiting for the thunderous 
subterranean humming to cease, for 
then the rain might come, and the 
necessity of carrying my companion 
into the open to face the black deluge, 
and whatever else might happen there, 
was only less frightful to my over- 
strained nerves than the fancy of such 
a quick flooding of these chambers as 
would give us no time to escape from 
them. A man should wield a pen 
above my power to put such a picture 
No. 358,—vo., Lx. 
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of us and of this room before you as 
might make you witness it even dimly. 
I see at this moment the candle stuck 
in a bottle, with the remains of our 
poor supper of such odds and ends as 
we had been able to collect still upon the 
table—as mocking a regale as ever eye 
rested upon !—shadows like the reflec- 
tion of human forms moping and 
mowing on walls and ceiling to the 
slant of the flame stirred by small 
hurryings of draught coming out of 
the black corridor; the black shapes 
of the old muskets and hangers, the 
doorway yawning past the half-drawn 
curtain, courting the glance to the 
dungeon gloom within— the whole 
gathering a preternatural element to 
my imagination, stirred to its depths 
as it was by the trembling of the earth 
to the shocks of the sea upon its 
northern board, from the look of wild 
beauty my companion’s eyes got from 
the candle-flame, as they showed dark 
to it out of her face whitened to the 
very complexion of a spirit by our 
vigil and the thoughts that worked in 
her. 

All through that night, down to an 
hour past dawn, it blew a fierce and 
heavy gale of wind, never rising how- 
ever to the hurricane force that is to 
be expected in weather of this kind 
hereabouts. We knew by the cessa- 
tion of the humming noise in our 
rooms that there was tranquillity over- 
head, but the skylights were so thickly 
coated with sand that no ray of light 
broke through, and the change in the 
weather was only to be gathered by 
listening. It took me some while to 
break my way out through the entrance 
in consequence of the heavy plastering 
of the hatch-cover by the wet soil 
hove by the wind upon it ; and seeing 
that our dwelling-place must have been 
air-tight for some time, it was strange 
that we found no inconvenience from 
breathing the atmosphere. But then, 
to be sure, the chambers were tolerably 
big, and there were but two of us to 
breathe in them, with but a single 
candle-flame besides. I battered the 
hatch with one of the muskets, and so 
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forced it open, and on emerging found 
a sullen, wild, though silent morning, 
dense masses of white cloud hanging, 
brooding fashion, over the sea, with 
their violet shadows lifting up to 
them, as it were, great lagoons of blue 
sky between, the sun in one of them 
shining with a fiery and piercing 
light. 

Indeed the wind was all gone; but 
there was a great swell still running 
which made the sea a noble and majes- 
tic sight. The polished flowing of the 
vast folds caught the sunlight as they 
rolled, till the ocean seemed to be 
formed of sweeping hills of molten 
silver. The gale had played havoc 
with the island ; many trees lay fallen, 
and the weather side of the little 
forest showed as though the branches 
there had been trimmed by the shears 
of countless gardeners during the night. 
But the insects and flies had come off 
with their lives. Their concert was 
prodigiously shrill, with a note of 
thanksgiving in it, Miss Grant 
thought ; but it sounded to me more 
like an impertinent hymn of triumph, 
the clamour of multitudinous insigni- 
ficance, as one might say, over the 
defeat of the mighty forces of Nature. 
We stood eagerly looking towards the 
sea, and along the sands far as our 
sight could trace them, not knowing 
what might have happened during the 
long, dark, howling hours ; but there 
was nothing to be seen save the 
mighty, brilliant blue welter sending 
its brows washing to the edge of the 
distant sky. We then made for the 
hummock, and took another view 
thence ; but the prospect was barren of 
wreck ; not a glimpse of the wet flash 
of a fragment of black timber—no 
hint of any sort of disaster at sea ! 

As we sat conversing, Miss Grant 
on a sudden gave way. Never once 
during our imprisonment had she let 
fall a tear; but now she broke down. 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and wept most piteously, sobbing as if 
her heart were broken. If ever I had 
wondered whether I was in love with 
her, my doubts would have ended as I 
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watched her in her grief, waiting for 
the first passion of her sorrow to 
spend itself before I addressed her. 
The natural timidity of a woman she 
had indeed exhibited on several occa- 
sions; but taking our wild, miserable, 
most distressful experiences through- 
out, her spirit had shown clear, noble, 
heroic, and it was this fine character 
in her that made her sudden outbreak 
miserable to witness, One would have 
givenlittle heed tosucha display of emo- 
tion as this in a woman who had been 
fretful and mopish during our trials, 
with tears always at hand, and a weak 
heart aggravating with repinings. 
But here was a girl whose courage had 
proved superior to every demand made 
upon it; in those darker and sterner 
experiences, I mean, which might well 
have caused the spirit of the stoutest- 
hearted man to shrink within him. 
The sweetness of her nature had never 
failed her. Again and again had our 
gloomy underground haunt resounded 
with the gentle melody of her laugh- 
ter, often uttered, as every instinct in 
me knew, for no other purpose than to 
cheer me; and to see her giving way 
now-—— 

I waited a little, and then I could 
no longer bear it. I took her hand 
and put it to my lips and fondled it, 
and said—but I know not what I said, 
only that I was sensible my secret had 
slipped from me. Whether she gath- 
ered the import of my words, whether 
indeed she even knew what I spoke, I 
cannot tell. The cloud passed pre- 
sently, and she was again meeting my 
gaze with steadfast, shining eyes, that 
looked the more brilliant for the very 
tears she had wept. Well, thought I, 
everything that happens is for the 
best, we must believe; yet for the 
rest of the day the memory that I had 
been hurried into saying more, much 
more, than I felt I ought to have 
addressed to her, haunted and bothered 
me; but though I would eye her 
keenly, if furtively, and listen to her 
with an attention so strained that it 
could not have missed a single note in 
her utterance interpretable by my 
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sensitiveness, 1 could no more have 
told, when the night came and we had 
parted to take our rest, that she had 
heard or heeded what I had said to 
her, than I could have predicted what 
was to happen to us next day. 

It was the morning of the twenty- 
first day of our captivity. I was 
awakened from a dream of my old 
home in England—a cheerful vision 
of an English landscape, with the soft 
May sky shining over budding hedge- 
rows and the delicate green of spring 
vegetation—by the loud singing of a 
bird perched on a ledge of the open 
skylight, which I need hardly say I 
had long before purified of the sand 
that the storm had accumulated upon 
it. This singing had something of the 
note of a linnet in it, only very strong 
and piercing, and doubtless it was the 
melodious piping that set me dreaming 
of English meadows and woods, and 
the house in which I was brought up 
till I went to sea. I had passed a 
good night, felt strengthened and 
refreshed by the long rest, and at 
once kicked off my rug with the 
design of taking my usual morning 
plunge off the sand away round pastthe 
creek, All was quiet in Miss Grant's 
room. I climbed the steps, and found 
it a brilliantly clear morning, roast- 
ingly hot after the pattern of the days 
here, the sea very calm, with a light 
swaying like a long sigh running 
through it, and a soft air floating lan- 
guidly down out of the north. I cast 
a careless look around the ocean, 
thinking more of my bath, maybe, 
than what might be in view; 
for this looking for ships had 
grown into a habit, and habit becomes 
mechanical. I then undressed and 
waded to the height of my hips, a 
depth I durst not exceed for fear of 
sharks, and after revelling for nigh 
half an hour in the cold blue swing of 
the little breakers, whose caressing 
foam sang to the ears like the seething 
of the froth of a sparkling wine, I 
stalked again on to the beach, dried, 
and fell to dressing myself. 

Whilst I was thus occupied I sud- 
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denly spied something black out upon 
the water, but how far off I could not 
tell. I took it to be the back of a 
shark at first, or the black spine of a 
porpoise that would round away out of 
sight in a minute ; then I thought it 
must be a piece of wreck ; but as it 
seemed to me to be very slowly grow- 
ing, I walked to a clump of trees to 
shelter me from the heat of the sun, 
and sat down to watch the thing. It 
was little more than a speck when I 
first sighted it, but after waiting some 
time, and observing that it increased 
in size, I could not question that it 
was approaching the island, and that 
it was either a boat or canoe impelled 
by human agency, for there was no 
sail to bring her along, though the 
faint breeze favoured her ; nor, though 
the tide might be helping her a bit, 
was the set of it swift enough to 
account for the thing’s growth, I was 
gazing intently when I heard Miss 
Grant calling. I hallooed back, tell- 
ing her to come to me. She arrived pre- 
sently, exclaiming, as she approached, 
that she was growing alarmed by my 
long absence. I pointed to the object 
on the water. 

“Tt must be a boat, I think,” I 
cried. “I am watching it—waiting to 
see what it means.” 

She looked, instantly saw it, and 
cried, “Oh!” starting violently, with 
a quick clasping of her hands, and then, 
with her manner full of excitement, 
came and sat close beside me. ‘*Oh, 
Mr. Musgrave, if it should prove a 
boat!” : 

“It is a boat; it is being rowed, 
too. Look attentively, and you 
will see the glint, on the right-hand 
side of it, of the wet blade of an oar 
lifting to the light.” 

“T see it!” she cried. 

My mind was agitated beyond my 
capacity of expression by the sight of 
the boat. 1 seized Miss Grant's hand 
with both mine, pressing it whilst I 
cried out in my transport that a chance 
had come, that we might now regard 
our deliverance as certain, that my 
frequent bitter, imploring prayers were 
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heard at last, and we were now to be 
supplied with the means of escaping. 
The distress of the sea makes a very 
child of a man. I felt the tears 
which my eyes refused to distil scald- 
ing at my heart. One may bear up 
stoutly for days, for weeks, for months 
amid the misery of solitude; hope 
dying out in one to a mere spark amid 
the embers of dreams and expectations 
—I say, one may endure the heaviest 
afflictions the sea can heap upon the 
soul with a lion’s spirit ; yet it will be 
strange if, when succour comes at last, 
one does not give way as a little child 
might. 

Within three-quarters of an hour 
of my first catching sight of the 
minute speck, it had enlarged upon 
the calm white heave of the sea to 
the proportions of what was apparently 
a ship’s quarter-boat, with a spot of 
red in her that puzzled me, a mast 
like a hair rising out of the black 
rounding of the gunwales, and an 
occasional gleam of oars wielded most 
languidly and _ intermittently, as 
though handled by a dying man. In- 
deed, I cannot convey how suggestive 
of distress was this slow and irregular 
motion of the oars, gatherable from 
the sparkle of them whenever the 
blades rose languidly from the blue 
surface. Presently I saw that what I 
had taken to be a spot of red in the 
boat was a soldier’s jacket, and waiting 
yeta little while longer, I observed that 
the fellow was a negro. There was no 
other occupant of the boat to be seen. 
I ran down to the beach, followed by 
Miss Grant, to motion the man to head 
for the beach at the head of the 
creek ; for small as the breakers were 
it would have been madness to imperil 
so precious an object as the liitle 


fabric by grounding her amongst them. 


He evidently understood me, for he 


pulled a little with his left hand to 
point his boat according to my gestures, 
and then let go both oars to stand up, 
with his hands clasped above his head, 
and his face lifted as in a posture of 
entreaty to God, whilst his body 
reeled in such a way that I expected to 
see him go overboard. He next made 
certain signs, pointing to his mouth 
and then down into the boat, and then 
clasped his hands again, but I could 
not understand him. I shouted, to 
encourage him, continuing to point 
towards the creek which would be 
visible to him, and presently he sat 
down and fell to his oars afresh, but 
rowing so weakly that it was miser- 
able to watch him. He made shift 
however to bring the boat within a 
fathom or two of the head of the spit 
of sand, that formed one side of the 
entrance to the creek; then looking 
round, he got his port oar inboard out 
of the thole-pins, and had his hand on 
the loom of the other, when he fell 
back and disappeared. 

My terror lest the boat should 
drift away rendered me as reckless as 
if I had fallen crazy. Without giving 
a thought to the sharks that might be 
about, I waded into the water till it 
was out of my depth, then swam with 
the utmost fury, and after a few 
strokes caught hold of the gunwale, and 
with a hard spring rolled head 
over heels into the little fabric, and 
seizing the oar that lay jammed in the 
thole-pins, I headed the boat into the 
creek, and sculled her right fair to the 
gleaming round of the little inlet 
without so much as glancing at what 
lay inside the craft, till her forefoot 
was aground and I had leaped ashore. 


(To be continued.) 
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Cowper has probably few readers 
now. One sometimes meets with an 
elderly lady, brought up in an Evan- 
gelical family, who, having been made 
to learn the “Moral Satires” and 
“The Task” by heart when a child, 
still remembers a good deal of them, and 
cherishes for the poet of Evangelical- 
ism the tender affection which gathers 
in old age round the things which 
belong to childhood. But we have 
most of us ceased to be Evangelical, 
and most of us who love poetry having 
come under the spell of Goethe and of 
the lesser poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, find poor Cowper a little cramped, 
a little narrow, and, to tell the truth, 
a little dull. 

Yet there are passages in Cowper’s 
poetry which deserve to live and will 
live, and which will secure him a 
place, not indeed among English poets 
of the first rank, but high among those 
of the second. The pity is that they 
run great risk of being buried and lost 
for ever in the wilderness of sermons 
which fills up such a large part of 
“The Progress of Error” and “The 
Task”. It is very hard to write ser- 
mons that will live, and, as a writer 
of sermons, I am afraid Cowper is 
likely to take his place on the very 
peaceful and dusty upper shelf in our 
libraries where the divines of the last 
century repose. But he deserves a 
better fate than this, and all lovers of 
English poetry ought to do what they 
can to save him from it. The diffi- 
culty is that we cannot do for him 
what can generally be done for other 
poets who have written dull things. 
We all know what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has done for a man who, 
though a far greater poet than Cow- 
per, has written things as dull as any 
Cowper ever wrote, and with as much 
innocent ignorance of their dulness. 
But Wordsworth’s best things are not 
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passages torn from his longer poems, 
but separate pieces, complete in them- 
selves, whether long or short, such as 
“Michael” or “The Highland Reaper”. 
Unfortunately, Cowper cannot be 
treated in this way. For one thing, 
there is too little of him; his col- 
lected works are not bulky enough to 
bear much reduction in size. But the 
great difficulty is that his poetical 
work consists mainly in two long 
poems, and that it is here, scattered 
about in these and surrounded by dis- 
sertations, which, however moral, are 
highly unpoetical, that the pearls of 
his poetry must be looked for. There 
are indeed a few perfect lyrics, but 
they are so few that they do not in- 
terfere with the truth of the state- 
ment that it is in the main stream of 
his poetry, in “The Task” and the 
“ Moral Satires”, especially in the for- 
mer, that the best of his work will 
be found embodied. But the stream 
is too often, like Cowper’s own Ouse, 
rather deep, and rather muddy, and 
makes the search for the best a little 
difficult. 

But when all has been said that can 
be said against him, lovers of Cowper 
need not fear for his future fame. 
His original popularity was due to 
three causes. One was that he stepped 
into an arena where there were no com- 
batants. In 1785, when “The Task” 
appeared, Crabbe was the only poet of 
importance alive, and he had ceased 
for the time to write. Its author was 
at once recognized as the first of living 
English poets, and, if he would have 
allowed it, his friends would have no 
doubt been able, as they were anxious, 
to procure the Laureateship for him. 
The second cause was that he had not 
to contend with the difficulty which 
has stood in the way of so many poets. 
Wordsworth had to create a taste for 
his poetry, and did not succeed in 
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doing so till over thirty years after 
his best work was done. Cowper found 
a special public ready to his hand. 
The Evangelical movement was then 
at its height. Cowper, a sincere friend 
of the movement and a most genuinely 
religious man, appealed at once to 
Revivalist sympathies. His poems 
may be said to have borne in their 
very first page credentials addressed 
to the Evangelical party. Both his 
volumes were dedicated to Evangelical 
clergymen ; the first to the Rev. John 
Newton, a leader in the party and a 
writer of some of their favourite 
hymns, as indeed Cowper himself had 
also been. Naturally Cowper at once 
became the poet of Revivalism, and 
his popularity rose with the rising 
tide of the movement. But the in- 
evitable ebb has followed the flow, 
and Cowper has felt the effects. 

But there was a third cause of bis 
popularity. His poetry gratified a 
wider and more permanent taste than 
the taste for sermons in verse. He 
made himself the spokesman in a 
special way of two classes of people, 
always very numerous in England, if 
not generally very romantic, the lovers 
of the country and the lovers of home. 
These feelings are characteristically 
English. Foreigners are always struck 
with the English fondness for houses 
in the country, which presents such a 
contrast to the typical Frenchman’s 
idea that Paris is the only place in the 
world in which life is endurable or 
even possible. And as to the English 
love of home, it has been pointedly 
remarked that the word “home” is 
untranslatable. The French and Ger- 
mans have not the word, for the best 
of reasons, they have not the idea. 
The convivial pleasures which in Eng- 
land are associated entirely with the 
idea of home, are connected in French 
or German minds very largely with 
the Café or the Bier-garten. So that 
in this way Cowper becomes something 
more than the mere poet of a religious 
party: he becomes in some sense a 
national peet. What ordinary people 
like best in poetry is their own feel- 
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ings beautifully expressed. They some- 
times have a liking for the mere glitter 
of rhetoric, or even an ear for the true 
music of verse, which will carry them 
into a fondness for poetry they do not 
in the least understand. There are 
people who have so felt the magic of 
the language of the “ Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality”, that they have 
learnt it by heart, and who yet could 
not give you an intelligible account of 
one idea in the poem. But in general, 
people cannot endure the discom- 
fort of grasping a new idea. Now 
Cowper’s readers had always loved 
simple English scenery: the quiet 
lanes, the pretty hedgerows, the lazy 
streams, the woods and hills and val- 
leys had always had a vague charm 
for them. They had loved them in 
their own way, which was perhaps 
not a very romantic or enthusiastic or 
poetical way; and here was a poet 
who also loved them in just that same 
way. So, too, they had always enjoyed 
the “intimate delights of home”, and 
here was a poet who sang of the joys 
of the fireside, the pleasures of the 
home in winter, even of the very tea- 
pot. “Our own thoughts neatly put, 
and little more”, they might have 
cried, if it had been lawful in those 
days to parody Pope. Not that they 
would have been telling the whole 
truth, for of course there was much 
more in Cowper than in them; but 
they would naturally feel the kinship 
of Cowper’s ideas with theirs, and 
overlook differences. Before, they 
hardly knew what they felt: “they 
could not speak”, as Carlyle would 
put it; but now they found their 
utterance in Cowper. In this way 
Cowper is national and English. 
Neither his religion, the mainspring 
of his poetry, nor his two leading 
ideas, the love of retirement and the 
love of the country, had much interest 
for foreigners. And so he has never 
been much translated, or had in any 
sense a European reputation. To gain 
that, a poet must take his stand upon 
a common ground of universal interest. 
A philosophical, sentimental, or dra- 
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matic poet has a chance, if he be great 
enough. Shakespeare’s vast knowledge 
of human nature, not to mention his 
dramatic genius, appeals to all alike. 
Byron’s sentiment, and his fiery revolt 
against the shams and hypocrisies of 
his day, appealed perhaps even more 
easily to foreigners than to English- 
men. Of all this there was of course 
nothing in Cowper. - But if his leading 
ideas were a little insular, I do not 
think we need say, with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, that they were false. He says: 
“‘Cowper writes perpetually on the 
assumption that a life of retirement is 
more favourable to virtue than a life 
of action, and that God made the 
country while man made the town”: 
and he adds, “ Both parts of the assump- 
tionare untrue”. Are they? Is it not 
a great drawback to a life of virtue 
among the working classes, and indeed 
among men of business in all classes, 
that they live so entirely a life of 
action? Is there no truth in their 
complaint or excuse, “I have no time 
for religion’? Will any one maintain 
that a growth in spirituality—that is, 
religion in the best sense of the word— 
is helped by occupations which crowd 
out and crush all attempts at the 
inner life? That is not the teaching 
of the most deeply religious men. And 
as for the other assumption which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith thinks false, that, too, 
has great poetic truth in it. In a 
poet’s sense—that is, in a very real 
sense—God did make the country and 
man the town. The most prosaic 
person can distinguish between the 
works of Nature and man, and it did 
not need Mr. Ruskin to point out the 
difference between a street in a manu- 
facturing town and a lane among 
country fields. 

Granting, then, that Cowper’s lead- 
ing ideas are not so fatal to his claims 
as has been supposed, what is our precise 
debt to him? ‘“ Poetry”, says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, “is the noble and 
profound application of ideas to life”. 
And wemay say of poetry what Mr, Rus- 
kin has said of pictures; the greatest 
poem is that which contains the great- 


est number of the greatest ideas. Defi- 
nitions like these make it at once clear 
that Cowper’s place cannot be among 
the highest. He is certainly not rich 
in ideas ; the very words “noble and 
profound” suggest to the mind an 
altogether loftier spiritual atmosphere 
than that which Cowper commonly 
breathed. When Milton writes an 
epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester, his store of noble and pro- 
found ideas, or perhaps rather his 
profoundly noble and spiritual cast of 
mind, enables him at once to touch the 
highest of human faculties, the ima- 
ginative reason. The poem leaves on 
us that impression of perfect calm, 
combined with intense delight, which 
only true poetry can give. The real 
poet is our friend at all times, but also 
at all times our teacher, in whose 
presence we at once stand rebuked if 
we come before him in any mean or 
trivial frame of mind. Reverence of 
this kind can only be felt for the 
greatest : for men like Michael Angelo 
or Milton, men who, by their own 
lofty natures, are enabled to make 
themselves the interpreters of all 
that is noblest and most eternal in 
the nature of man ; who can lay their 
fingers on those perfect chords which 
are to be struck in every human heart, 
though it requires a master-musician 
to strike them. Cowper can do none 
of these things; he never makes us 
feel far beneath him; he does not in- 
spire us with reverence and awe, as 
Milton does, nor with amazement as 
Shakespeare does. Rather he fills us 
with affection ; we may say of him 
what Mr. George Saintsbury has said 
of Thomson: every one feels that he 
has seen what Cowper has put into 
words for him; every one also feels 
that Cowper has added a charm for 
him when he shall see the scene again. 
For this kind of poet friendliness 
and affection are the feelings which 
become the prevailing ones. We seem 
to know him and love him; and his 
poems are our own thoughts “ tinged 
with emotion and overheard ”’. 

That is Cowper’s real function ; his 
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work is a wise and tender application 
of simple ideas to life. It is the 
poetry of the second rank. He does 
not give us, as the third-rate poets of 
the eighteenth century too often give 
us, the jealousies and meannesses of 
vulgar and vain people; he gives us 
the true ideas of genuine, if simple, 
people. He feels the beauty of every 
hedgerow, and no vulgar or trivial 
man can do that; he sees it with his 
own eye and feels it in his own soul, 
not as Pope saw the beauties of Wind- 
sor Forest. He can paint the picture 
of the humblest and simplest charac- 
ter in the only true way, not lingering 
like a Dutch artist to trace with 
pleased ingenuity every coarse or 
ugly feature in it; nor deforming it 
beyond recognition with the simpering 
unrealities of the nymph and shep- 
herd school of poetry. His claim as a 
poet is really nothing more and no- 
thing less than this—he had an eye to 
see some of the things that were 
worth seeing in the world and a voice 
to utter them.. 

To feel this, you have only to take 
a stroll in a Huntingdonshire or Buck- 
inghamshire lane, or indeed in any 
country lane, with “The Task” in 
your hand. The elderly Methodist 
rises before you as the very genius 
loci as you read such a passage as 
this : 


The night was winter in its sharpest mood, 

The morning sharp and clear. But now 
at noon 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern 
blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault 
is blue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale : 

And through the trees I view the embattled 
tower, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings, as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and 
elms 

Whose outspread branches overarch the 
glade : 


The roof, though movable through all its 
length 

As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me, 

No noise is here, or none that hinder, 
thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half- 

suppressed ; 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he 
shakes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of 


ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation 
here 

May think down hours to moments. 


Or, again, it needs only a stroll 
by the Ouse to show how perfectly in 
harmony with its surroundings, how 
absolutely genuine, a picture like this 
from “ The Sofa” is : 


Here Ouse slow winding through a level 
plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled 
o'er, 

Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 

Delighted. There, fast rooted in their 
bank, 

Stand never overlooked our favourite elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and over-thwart the 
stream, 

That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square 
tower, 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheer- 
ful bells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths and smoking villages re- 
mote. 

Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily 
viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ; 

Praise justly due to those that I describe. 


Passages like these are typical of 
Cowper at his best. And they come 
home to most of us at some time or 
other, especially if our lot has been 
much cast in quiet places. They will 


not give us much inspiration : Cowper’s 
Muse is not often an inspiring one. 
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But there are moods, which come to 
most of us, in which we do not wish 
for, perhaps do not feel quite equal 
to receiving inspiration : moods, which 
find us lonely or tired or de- 
pressed ; in which we are not fit to 
be braced by any strong blasts, but 
yet find the soft breezes that blow 
from Cowper’s poetry cooling and 
refreshing. And lovers of the coun- 
try may enjoy in Cowper what few 
other poets with the conspicuous ex- 
ception of Wordsworth will give them ; 
they can enjoy in him perfect truth- 
fulness. He describes what he has 
seen. The robin’s “slender notes”, 
the “‘drops of ice that tinkle in the 
withered leaves below”, the bells 
just undulating upon the listening ear 
are what his poet’s eye and ear had seen 
and heard in his daily walks ; and every 
one feels their simple truth as well as 
their simple beauty. 

But Cowper has a second function ; 
he is the poet of the home as well as 
the poet of the country. And per- 
haps the plain home at Olney, as we 
know it from his poetry and his let- 
ters, with his study and his green- 
house where he worked, one for win- 
ter, the other for summer, and the 
parlour where he read to the ladies in 
the evening, filled full as it was with 
quietness and contentment and affec- 
tion, is as interesting to us now after 
all is over as the more famous villa at 
Twickenham where so many great 
people, so very different from humble 
Mrs. Unwin, were wont to assemble. 
Somehow affection follows Cowper 
everywhere; and it is hard to read 
his letters without the wish that we 
could drop in without notice, and have 
a quiet evening by the fireside with 
the poet of Olney and his friends. It is 
the feeling of course which comes up 
always in picturing a past scene; if 
only we could have been there! But 
it is not often that we are so sure of 
the reception we should get and of 
our own feelings, as we are in this 
case. Very generally our historical 
enthusiasm carries us only so far as 
the wish to have seen, without at all 
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inducing any wish to have been seen. 
How amusing, for instance, to have a 
glance at the wits in the Twickenham 
Villa ; but how nervously should we 
have to ransack our brains and memo- 
ries for smart sayings before we could 
venture on such a company. But at 
Olney or at Weston Underwood we know 
we should feel at home at once ; and 
our host would be much more likely to 
be afraid of us than we of him. Still, 
even if we could get leave from the 
fairies to look in at that quiet scene, 
the poet could not tell us more clearly 
than he has told us how much he loved 
it. His letters are full of affection 
for it, and his poems frequently ex- 
hibit the same feeling. It could not 
be better given than in this passage 
from “‘The Winter Evening”, a pas- 
sage full of the “riches of the quiet 
eye”. 
3ut me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy a while 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows of the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 
Not undelightful is an hour to me, 
So spent in parlour twilight ; such a gloom 
Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking 
mind ; 
The mind contemplative, with some new 
theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 
Me oft has fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, 
towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages ex- 
pressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, creating what I saw. 
Nor less amused have I quiescent watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, 
Though still deceived, some stranger’s near 
approach, 
* * ~ * * 
Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 
At evening, till at length the freezing 
blast, 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons 
home 

The recollected powers ; and, snapping 
short 

The glassy threads with which the fancy 
weaves 

Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 
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How calm is my recess ; and how the frost, 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoyed 


within ! 


The same noteis struck in his address 

to Winter in the same poem : 

O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

I crown thee King of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

All this is certainly not very pro- 
found. But it has the note of sin- 
cerity ; and, what is even more, the 
note of poetry, though of the humbler 
sort no doubt; and if it is not very 
highly tinged with emotion, still 
the tint, the true tint,is there. It is 
on passages like those quoted, which 
are fairly frequent, that Cowper's 
claims on us must be mainly based. 
For admirable as are a few of the 
smaller poems, like “ Boadicea” and 
the immortal “Toll for the brave, the 
brave that are no more’’, and that 
almost perfect sonnet, “ Mary, I want 
a lyre with other strings’’, they are 
so few that they could not really do 
more for Cowper than the “ Burial of 
Sir John Moore” has been able to do 
for its almost unknown author. To 
settle the rank of a poet, quantity 
must be considered as well as quality ; 
and for that reason, in judging Cowper 
we must look to “The Task”, for in 
“The Task” the body of his best 
work is to be found. 

But Cowper has something else to 
interest us, besides his intrinsic worth 
as a poet. He occupies a most impor- 
tant place in the history of English 
poetry. That great gulf, the gulf be- 
tween Pope and Wordsworth, which 
seems to be so immeasurably vast, and 
to do such credit to our powers of leap- 
ing, or rather to those of Wordsworth, 
if it be taken at one bound, can be 
passed over quietly enough and with- 
out its width being more than 
observed, if we make use of the bridge 
which Cowper has provided. Cowper 


disliked Pope, and thought his method 
and style suitable only to himself, if 
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suitable at all. He says as much as 
this several times in his letters. He 
says it, for instance, in a letter to 
Johnson, his printer, who had tamper- 
ed with some of his verses: “ I know 
that the ears of modern verse writers 
are delicate to an excess, and that their 
readers are troubled with the same 
squeamishness as themselves. For 
this we may thank Pope ; but unless 
we could imitate him in the closeness 
and compactness of his expression, as 
well as in the smoothness of his num- 
bers, we had better drop the imitation, 
which serves no other purpose than to 
emasculate and weaken all we write. 
Give me a manly rough line, with a 
deal of meaning in it, rather than a 
whole poem full of musical periods, that 
have nothing but their oily smooth- 
ness to recommend them”. 

Some lines in “Table Talk” ex- 
press much the same thing : 

Give me a line that ploughs its stately. 
course, 

Like a proud swan, conquering the stream 
by force : 

That like some cottage beauty strikes the 
heart 

Quite unindebted to the tricks of art. 

When labour and when dulness, club in 
hand, 

Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s 
stand, 

Beating alternately in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinabulum of rhyme, 

Exact and regular the sounds will be, 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for 
me. 

Even more pointedly he contrasts 
his translation of Homer with Pope’s 
in a letter to his friend Hill [March 
10th, 1791]: “I have two French 
prints”, he writes, “ hanging in my 
study, both on Iliad subjects; and I 
have an English one in the parlour, 
on a subject from the same poem. In 
one of the former Agamemnon ad- 
dresses Achilles exactly in the attitude 
of a dancing-master in a minuet; in 
the latter, the figures are plain, and 
the attitudes plain also. This is, in 
some considerable measure, I believe, 
the difference between my translation 
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and Pope’s 














Thus Cowper's feelings about Pope 
and his school, expressed at various 
times and in various ways, are clear 
enough. But no one can escape from 
his environment. Whatever Cowper 
might say or feel, Pope and his school 
were dominant; they held the field ; 
their theory and system was still 
everywhere in the air. Cowper him- 
self could not escape the subtle infec- 
tion. In the very lines in which he is 
calling for poetry of the “cottage 
beauty” type, he shows how much 
he is under the influence which he 
deplores. Nothing could be more com- 
pletely in Pope’s manner than 


Beating alternately in measured time, 
The clockwork tintinabulum of rhyme. 


These are lines that would not have 
disgraced the skilful workmanship of 
the Twickenham craftsman if they 
had been pieced together in his work- 
shop. 

Naturally theinfluenceof Popeis seen 
more in Cowper's first volume than in 
his second ; partly, no doubt, because 
he was then a beginner in poetry, and 
had not the full courage which is 
required for originality, and which 
only the independence born of success 
can give. But probably the main 
reasons for the traces of Pope's influ- 
ence discoverable in the ‘ Moral 
Satires ” is that Cowper was in Pope’s 
world of ideas in writing them, and 
he was using the metre which Pope 
had made his own. Rhymed couplets 
written in 1782 of a didactic order and 
about society and manners could hard- 
ly fail to fall under Pope’s influence. 
The matter of Cowper's Satires 
was similar to that of Pope’s Epis- 
tles, except that Cowper’s moral- 
izing is religious and Pope’s is philo- 
sophical, and probably the one was as 
interesting to the Methodist enthu- 
siasts of the end of the century, as the 
other had been to the fashionable 
dabblers in philosophy at its begin- 
ning; and perhaps the one is nearly 
as interesting, or rather as uninterest- 
ing, to us as the other. But if Pope’s 
matter be dull as Cowper's, his man- 
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ner will always save him from entire 
neglect. That extraordinary power 
of finished and pointed epigram, which 
he acquired by such prodigious labours, 
his gift of saying telling things, in 
which he almost rivals the great 
French wits, and the vigour and bril- 
liance of his antitheses, will always 
secure him a hearing. He is a mine 
of epigrams which will be always 
current coin in conversation, and it is 
safe to prophesy that his designs for 
coins of that kind are never likely to 
be superseded. Cowper did not appar- 
ently revise his original poems very 
carefully ; he had neither the desire 
nor the power of being particularly 
smart. Any one who knows Cowper’s 
letters, and appreciates the delicious 
vein of humour they everywhere dis- 
play, will agree that Cowper had more 
humour than wit. His humorous 
touches are always absolutely natural, 
whereas the kind of epigrammatic wit 
aimed at in the “ Moral Satires”’ has 
always something forced and artificial 
in it. Ars est celare artem. Pope's 
wit is so artificial as almost to seem 
natural sometimes ; Cowper's epigrams 
display more labour than Pope’s, 
though they actually received much 
less. 

It is clear that the tradition of the 
school of Pope hampered Cowper in 
his first poems. But they are ad- 
mittedly inferior productions, and 
written in rhyme. What then of 
“The Task”? Does Pope’s fatal 
influence disappear with the disappear- 
ance of his metre? Not altogether 


perhaps. The poetic language of the 
eighteenth century, the taste for 
Latinisms and the four-syllabled 


epithets which were supposed to give 
a poem dignity and elegance, have not 
been entirely got rid of. But when 
all resemblances have been taken into 
account, it remains true that in taking 
up “The Task” you are entering a 
new world, a world quite different from 
the polite and elegant world of fashion- 
able wits and learned ladies, of Pan 
and Flora, and nymphs and shepherds. 
“The Task ” breathes an atmosphere of 
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simplicity and reality. Itis the child, 
not of “‘ Windsor Forest”, but of “ The 
Seasons”. Indeed, when we have reached 
“The Task’’, the link between Cowper 
and the dominant school seems broken ; 
all that remains of it is the rather too 
frequent appearance of “swains”’ and 
“vales” and “groves” and “the 
Fair ”, and similar fashionable furni- 
ture for a literary drawing-room of a 
hundred years ago. Cowper’s real 
master, so far as he had one at all (for 
he often declares that he imitated no 
one) wasThomson. Thomson had like 
Cowper a genuine appreciation of 
Nature ; and like Cowper he loved her 
best, because he knew her best, in her 
simpler moods. ‘The Seasons” and 
“The Task ” are both poems in blank 
verse on the beauties of Nature, and 
as such naturally invite comparison. 
Moreover they are often not unlike 
in style and manner. In spite of 
incidental heavinesses Cowper’s work 
is more deeply tinged with emotion ; 
he shows more imagination, in fact 
more poetry. But it is certain that 
the resemblance is very striking. It 
was felt at the first appearance of 
“The Task”, and Cowper alludes to 
it ina letter to Mr. Newton [December 
13th, 1784]. He says, “ Having imi- 
tated no man, I may reasonably hope 
that I shall not incur the disadvantage 
of a comparison with my betters. 
Milton’s manner was peculiar. So is 
Thomson’s. He that should write like 
either of them would in my judgment 
deserve the name of a copyist, but not 
of a poet.”” There is no doubt that he 
did not consciously imitate any one. 
He had been but a very rare reader 
of English poetry, and, according to 
his own extraordinary account, for 
twenty years before publishing this 
first volume he had only read one 
English poet. Apparently, after pub- 
lishing, he continued something of the 
same practice on principle: ‘“ English 
poetry”, he says, “I never touch, 
being pretty much addicted to the 
writing of it, and knowing that much 
intercourse with these gentlemen be- 
trays us unavoidably into a habit of 


imitation which I hate and despise 
most cordially”. But there is no 
doubt that he was an admirer of 
Thomson: he says in a letter to Mrs. 
King [June 19th, 1788]: “ Thomson 
was admirable in description: but it 
always seemed to me that there was 
somewhat of affectation in his style, 
and that his numbers are not well 
harmonized”. “Thomson was admir- 
able in description”! Praise from 
Cowper on such a point is worth con- 
sideration, for it is also Cowper’s 
characteristic to be admirable in 
description. And no doubt Cowper 
was unconsciously influenced by 
Thomson: as he says himself, “we 
imitate in spite of ourselves just in 
proportion as we admire”. Any one 
well acquainted with “The Seasons” 
would almost inevitably, in sitting 
down towrite a poem like “ The Task ”, 
find Thomson ringing in his ears. 
And Cowper the critic must have told 
Cowper the poet that his true work 
and function was to get rid of the 
“somewhat of affectation” in Thom- 
son’s style, and strictly refrain from 
the habit he sometimes indulges of de- 
scribing what he had never seen, while 
maintaining to the full, or even in- 
creasing, his power of beautifully and 
truthfully describing what he had seen. 
And this, in plain fact,is precisely what 
Cowper actually did in “The Task ”. 
But, after all, when all has been said 
that can be said, when Cowper has 
been weighed in the balance, and his 
poetic merits and demerits noted, it 
must be confessed that, great as is the 
charm of his poetry, the charm of his 
personality is even greater. His letters, 
among the most perfect letters in the 
language, are the key to his poetry, 
and double its interest. Go to them, 
go and see him in every mood, happy 
and unhappy, wise and witty, serious 
with Mr. Newton, jocose with Lady 
Hesketh, kind and affectionate with 
every one, and new light will be let in 
on every line of his poetry. Every 
one valued and kept his letters from 
the beginning to the end; so that, 
full as they are, and as all letters 
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ought to be, of quiet talk about him- 
self, we have a pretty complete history 
of him. Indeed there are few people 
we know better. Especially to Lady 
Hesketh he poured out all his heart, 
and it is above all from his letters to 
her that we get the full history of his 
pre-eminently pathetic life. Just a 
hundred years ago their correspondence 
was at its height ; and there are few 
things of a hundred years ago which 
stand so clear before our eyes as the 
little circle at Olney and Weston Un- 
derwood. The life and its story are 
simple enough; and yet few stories 
are more touching. We have enough 
of sentiment and to spare nowadays ; 
have we none to give to a poet, driven 
to poetry as a remedy for insanity, 
bearing, and bearing uncomplainingly, 
through a long life singularly devoid 
of incident or change the unutterably 
heavy burden of dark and distressing 
religious delusions, and then at last, 
after having given new and true de- 
lights to all of his contemporaries who 
could appreciate poetry, sinking down 
to the grave through deeper and ever 
deeper gulfs of dejection? Have we 
Christians of the nineteenth century 
no sympathy for a man who might 
almost be taken as the type of a 
Christian, a man whose whole story 
breathes patience in sorrow and suffer- 
ing, constant affection, constant unself- 
ishness, that “turning of the other 
cheek”, that “losing of life” which 
has been well called the secret of 
Jesus? And then his death,—except 
one or two faithful friends, no one 
seems to have been particularly con- 
cerned about him. The first poet of 
the day dying in melancholy and 
misery, and no one regarding it! It 
is a curious spectacle to us now, accus- 
tomed to such extremes of publicity 
that we almost know when our great 
men get up and when they go to bed. 
But in no circumstances would Cowper 
have been well known. An interviewer 
would have found him a bad specula- 
tion. There is absolutely nothing of 
self-assertion or egotism in him; he 
had nointeresting literary peculiarities, 
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and, certainly from the newspaper’s 
point of view, no picturesque person- 
ality. Many poets leave their mark 
wherever they go : everywhere, for 
instance, where Byron went, he left 
his footprints. There could not be a 
greater contrast to this than is af- 
forded by the case of Cowper. West- 
minster cares nothing for him. There 
are no Cowper’s Buildings in the 
Temple ; no stories current of him at 
Olney or Weston ; at Dunham Lodge 
nothing remains in connection with 
his stay except a hole in the ceiling 
through which it is said they used to 
sing hymns to him in his illness; no 
poet’s walk ; not even a favourite tree. 
So it was all through: he did not 
greatly impress people. Poets whom 
the world despised have generally en- 
joyed the worship of a few friends at 
any rate. Cowper's friends seem to 
have treated him with but little defer- 
ence ; rather indeed with the contrary. 
What a contrast to the adulation Dr. 
Johnson was all the while receiving ; 
or even to the attitude of Gray’s 
friends towards him. No doubt Cowper 
himself was the obstacle; he was so 
modest and retiring, so inclined to look 
up to others and lean on them, so per- 
fectly humble, that it would have been 
impossible to make a hero or a literary 
dictator of him. Probably it was this 
modesty and shyness of character, 
combined with the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances in which he lived, which 
prevented him from leaving us more 
and better poetry. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has ascribed Gray’s unproduc- 
tiveness to his living in an age of 
prose. May it not well be that Cowper 
would have struck a higher and a 
fuller note if he had not all his life 
been weighed down by the deadening 
influence of Mr. Newton, and the de- 
pressing religious atmosphere which, 
mainly through that influence, he was 
for over thirty years compelled to 
breathe? The poet who could write 
the “ Lines on the Loss of the Royal 
George” and the “Sonnet to Mary”, 
could have done more work of the 
same quality. But no poet ever had 
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so little to inspire him in his surround- 
ings as Cowper. Even a Fate so unkind 
as his could not deny him Nature ; but 
she placed him in a spot where Nature 
wears her least attractive dress. His 
spiritual director long strictly forbade 
him to write poetry, and always dis- 
couraged it; the same rigorous will 
persuaded him to sell his books and 
set him to work as a district-visitor, a 
task for which his nervous tempera- 
ment rendered him peculiarly unfit. In 
the earlier part of his life few inspiring 
events occurred; and in the latter 
part, though there were enough and 
to spare of inspiring events, he was as 
far removed as he could well be from 
their influence. His companion through 
life was a lady much older than him- 
self, who was indeed a good angel to 
him in his troubles, but was hardly 
the woman to inspire his Muse. In 
such circumstances the wonder is not 
that he has left us so little good work 
but that he has left us so much. What 
might Wordsworth have been if fate 
had ordained that he should live and 
die in the fens instead of among the 
lakes ; that he should be born in 1731, 
contemporary with nothing in par- 
ticular, instead of in 1770, contempo- 
rary with the infant French Revolu- 
tion ; and that he should spend his life 
in the society of good Mrs. Unwin 
instead of that of his wife and sister 
and Coleridge ? 

But the consideration of what might 
have been is proverbially foolish. Only 
in this case there is a moral attached. 
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We can never know how many “‘ mute 
inglorious Miltons” have been buried 
in the gulf of professional eminence 
of which Hume’s biographer is so 
naturally led to speak, or crushed by 
inexorable scientific law, forcing them 
into harmony with their surroundings, 
however far beneath them those sur- 
roundings may have been. Probably 
parents will never be brought to be- 
lieve that there can possibly be any- 
thing better for their sons than the 
loaves and fishes of the world ; but 
the rest of us may perhaps some day 
learn that after all it is at once plea- 
santest and best to let our neighbours 
follow their own bent and develope on 
their own lines, 

Meantime regrets cannot now undo 
the sadness of Cowper's life: that 
curious melancholy which entered into 
all his thoughts and made him even 
think of a postman as a 


Messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 


We must leave all that alone ; and as 
far as his ill-health goes, we may even 
think of him as one of those who were 
guided to the path of fame by Plato’s 
bridle of Theages. Certainly, when 
all has been said, in spite of that large 
portion of his life of which insanity 
robbed him and us, in spite of ‘his fre- 
quent sufferings, his melancholy, his 
isolation, he has left us a legacy for 
which those who love English poetry 
can never cease to be grateful. 


J.C. Batey. 
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CHECHINA. 


A RECOLLECTION OF FRASCATI. 


I, 


From the low wall we leaned, and looking down 
Saw sunset leave the slope of vines asleep, 
And over all the dim campagna leap, 

And on Gennaro touch a little town: 

But (thence beholding night arise and frown), 
Mufile itself in purple veils, and creep 
Glimmering up from mountain steep to steep, 
Where night o’ertook it on the top and crown. 
We turned our faces—dear was every day, 

I think it was a pang to see one die! 

We turned to watch the village children play, 
And then the brown Chechina met mine eye; 
Then first we saw our loved Frascati child ; 
Our little mountain girl so grand, so wild! 


II. 


“T call myself Chechina.” She stood out 

From twilight with the daylight on her face: 

She came, and stood, and answered, with such grace 
As ne’er in palace grew. The village rout 

Hung like her silent courtiers about. 

I said: “Though peasant and though prince be base, 
Here I do think the ancient Roman race 

Is pure within as manifest without. 

I think this child for one, in all her land, 

The lie, the lust of gold shall never stain ”— 

We asked her parentage ; I held her hand, 

While, prouder than a peacock in its train, 

“Mio padre é un vignerolo,” she: 

Her great love made him great, it seemed to me. 


Ill. 


The prettiest bud since summer-time began, 
To us whose summer bloomed with joys like flowers ; 
The sweetest blowing in Frascati bowers, 

That little daughter of the vineyardman ! 

Now, like a nymph the darling rustic ran, 

Now, like a tragic muse she turns and lowers, 

Now, like a Roman matron moves and towers. 
—Ah, could some poet see her as I can! 

The child Chechina, goddess-browed beneath 
Deep-gathered hair all veined with glistening gold ; 
Whose large eyes sudden-lifted took our breath, 
And thrilled us from that face of ten years old. 

Ere she had thrice upon a poet smiled, 
The world had won a song about the child. 
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Iv. 
But like a fragrant smoke his song would be; 
His dream, and not the thing he felt and knew, 
Until the poet saw her smile come true: 
Not until then, O singer, till to thee 
Turned the wild mountain heart that leapt to me, 
And met this heart of mine that bounded too— 
Could either child or thou have honour due, 
Nor couldst thou see Chechina as I see. 
But her brown cheek I shall not kiss again, 
Nor hear her voice right through the ilex copse, 
Or sweet and small, like finches after rain 
That sit and chirrup down the glittering drops ; 
Or, if I only say my temples ache, 
Cease into tender silence for my sake. 

v. 

I tore my sketch, and cried, *‘Stay there, stay there, 
Chechina! Hold thy grapes up by the stalk!” 
Called him who knows to guide the rapid chalk, 
“Quick, quick, do that for me, for I despair!” 
And saw him too, my artist, fail, and tear— 
Quoth he, “ A maddening model, that would balk 
The sun himself ;” and, as he turns to talk, 
The grapes are here, the wild Chechina where ? 
O she was drest in twenty moods an hour! 
Delicious in her sweetness or her scorn: 
Now, simply generous with all her power, 
Brought apronsful of fruit and Indian corn ; 
Now, with her giving hand waved coin aside, 
But kissed a kerchief from my neck untied. 


VI. 
We left her gleaning grapes on Alban hills; 
We went away with summer as we came: 
She keeps her portion in our hearts the same, 
jut in the sweetest memory something chills 
Like something dead. Now sudden sorrow fills 
Our doorway, and we ask, perplext, its name, 
And why it comes with cruel face like blame— 
So fades Chechina, mixt with wrongs and ills. 
Our thymy paths are changed to flinty ways; 
Our pet bird pipes not down the brawl of life ; 
Our young acacia fresh with April days, 
Dimly we see, disgraced with dust of strife. 
I sketched the child an hour, and failed again: 
An hour God gave me. Let this sketch remain. 


Mary Brotuerton. 
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A MODERN NOVELIST. 


ON DONNE A QUI DEMANDE. 


TERENCE HEBeEr’s wife was a beauti- 
ful woman and no more, so his friends 
said, justas when he had married hershe 
had been no more than a beautiful girl. 
It had happened quite unexpectedly ; 
indeed, his marriage with Rose Mark- 
ham had been the one episode in his 
life which he had not anticipated. 
Terence had constantly been in love ; 
it was a state of feeling he appreciated ; 
it brought with it the assurance of 
vitality, and supplied the necessary 
stimulus to artistic effort. Further, 
apart from its reflex action, he 
regarded the condition as a conve- 
nient school for the study of cha- 
racter. “‘ Emotion”, he said, “ was the 
lime-light which served to throw the 
pictures of life’s magic-lantern into 
sharp relief”. It animated the con- 
ceptions of his imagination, and in- 
vested his creations with a keen per- 
sonal interest, an interest which at 
times, and that not infrequently, rose 
to genuine excitement. He had few 
scruples in drawing from life; he per- 
mitted himself freely to impersonate, 
if not his models, at least their sensa- 
tions and his own; he carried the art 
of veiled portraiture to its highest 
perfection. In fact, this special exer- 
cise of his literary skill afforded him 
a double satisfaction, for it enabled 
him to enliven the hours of composi- 
tion with reminiscences of the pursuits 
of his leisure, while all social inter- 
course and relationships gained an 
additional zest from his consciousness 
of the practical uses to which he could 
put them as an author. He regarded 
life as a reversible slide ; not only did 
it offer the actual satisfactions of active 
enjoyment, but it also presented an in- 
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exhaustible supply of raw material for 
him to manipulate. To select, repro- 
duce, and combine various phases of 
nature was his chosen avocation ; and 
the one form of duty he recognized 
was to present only such subjects as 
were capable of awakening his own 
sympathy and that of his audience. 
That he was himself part of this raw 
material, and the part, moreover, most 
at his disposal, was no disadvantage in 
his eyes. He defined his personality 
as “an undigested fact”, and brought 
to its investigation the practical imagi- 
nation of the born naturalist. 

To sum up his case, the study of life 
was one which commended itself to his 
taste and promoted his literary suc- 
cess; and he maintained that no one 
was much the worse, if no one was 
any the better, for his experimental 
researches in that branch of emotion 
which it is the novelist’s main business 
to illustrate. 

Men and women of the society which 
Terence frequented accepted with indif- 
ference alike the unprofessional results 
and the professional application of his 
theory. If the masculine mind viewed 
his conduct with tolerant irritation, 
the feminine conscience excused it with 
affectionate liberality ; and on all sides 
it was allowed that his experiences 
had not been without a beneficial influ- 
ence on his talent. 

Before thirty Terence Heber had run 
through a course of what, for want of 
a better name, he called “ minor senti- 
ments”. At thirty he achieved the 
ambition of his earlier years, and found 
himself entertaining a grande pas- 
sion for a woman his elder in years 
and his superior in social position and 

T 
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moral quality. The result was that 
Terence re entered life, as he thought, 
a disappointed man. 

At this point in his career his friends 
lost sight of him for some months. It 
was, however, rumoured that, resuming 
his customary emotional experiments, 
he had found time to become engaged 
to Miss Jerome, a young writer and a 
literary protégée of his own. Miss 
Jerome, it was further stated, had 
broken off the engagement, having 
been given abundant cause and excuse 
for declining to fulfil it. This report 
lost credence when it was known that 
he had discovered and was about to 
marry Rose Markham. 

It was during a week of enforced 
idleness, after a too severe strain of 
work, that Terence had become ac- 
quainted with the Markhams. One of 
several sisters, Rose had been con- 
sidered the unsuccessful daughter. The 
rest were spoken of collectively as “ the 
handsome Miss Markhams’”’ ; they pos- 
sessed what they were pleased to refer 
to as “traditional” good looks, the 


beauty in question being of a some- 


what emphatic type. By their side 
Rose appeared a graceful, colourless 
sketch ; her face, with its delicate per- 
fection of outline, her neutral-tinted 
brown hair, the somewhat ascetic grace 
of her figure, looked as much out of 
place in her mother’s drawing-room as 
a Greek statue in a modern dress. 
Terence had been quick to detect the 
incongruity of her face and its setting. 
He found pleasure in polishing this 
fragile shell and detaching it from its 
unsuitable surroundings. The task 
was new to him. The other women 
with whom he had, to use the expres- 
sion of an American writer, “ made 
friendship”, had been, so to speak, 
ready made, belonging by birth or 
adoption to the world which claimed 
him citizen. Rose, with her gracious 
tranquillity of manner, her harmonious 
voice and gentle face, trying in vain 
to reproduce the family pattern of 
assertive success, presented a little 
comedy the pathetic significance of 
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which Terence appreciated. For the 
first time she found herself singled out 
and sought after by a man of a differ- 
ent stamp from those who were accus- 
tomed to find entertainment at her 
home. 

The fact gave rise to the amused 
comments of her sisters. Terence was 
distinctly a man of whose admiration 
they might be proud. He was un- 
deniably handsome, and was quite 
devoid of the assumed negligence of 
the would-be artist in regard to his 
dress ; he had among the intellectual 
laity a reputation for talent verging 
on genius—a reputation, be it owned, 
he had taken pains neither to acquire 
nor to retain—and his manner to 
women was gentle and chivalrous, 
even if its exaggerated deference sug- 
gested a vein of contempt. 

“What does Rose find to say to 
him?” so her sisters debated in friendly 
conclave. “If he marries her, what 
will they talk about?” Their anxiety 
was not groundless; but in those 
long summer evenings the scent of 
carnation and musk, the fragrance of 
the mown lawns, filled the pauses of 
conversation. 

“She talks to me more than you 
ever do,” Terence observed one day, 
pointing to a portrait of her which he 
had been painting, and which, like all 
he did, displayed considerable desultory 
talent. 

“ Yes,” Rose replied, taking his jest 
as a well-merited reproach ; “ but you 
know I never can talk.” 

“Youcan domore. You can listen, 
and that is far better for a vain fellow 
such as I am,” Terence answered. He 
was fond of making superfluous self- 
accusations; he had no desire to im- 
pose upon the world, but there was an 
ingenuity even about his candour, and 
his confessions tended rather to con- 
vict him of humility than of guilt—a 
tendency which discredited his truth- 
fulness unjustly in the eyes of his 
friends. Rose, however, only heeded 
his self-condemnation so far as it was 
her acquittal. 
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“‘ But I am not clever even at listen- 
ing; I often do not understand; I 
cannot amuse people,” she continued 
gravely. 

Had her voice been less soft, had 
the outline of her face, framed in 
summer twilight, been less perfect, he 
would have believed her. 

“T hate clever women,” he answered 
hastily, ‘‘ women who are never happy 
unless on a stage. After all, for us 
men, whose business is to do and to 
act, the face of one spectator matters 
more than the skill of all our fellow- 
performers.” 

For the moment his errant mind 
reverted to one face, the face of the 
woman who had not loved him, which 
no effort of his had availed to stir 
from its dispassionate composure. But 
as he ended he saw that Rose had ap- 
propriated the reference ; she was not 
acclimatized to the abstract-personal 
conversations to which he was addicted, 
and mistook both their candour and 
their reserves. 

“T would always,” she said with a 
slow smile—she rarely smiled—“ be 
looking on.” 

In a few months they were married. 
Terence Heber felt that her beauty 
had found its right place in the pic- 
turesque disorder of his home ; he was 
proud of it; he watched her move- 
ments, criticized her dress, praised her 
adaptability to her new life. For a 
year, so far as she was concerned, all 
went well. She was pliable, content, 
quiescent, not clever enough to per- 
ceive her want of cleverness when no 
one told her of it, nor sensitive enough 
to divine her husband’s sentiments 
when he did not express them. 

“Tecannot talk,” she had told him 
before her marriage, and so she told 
him after, with the sameplacid humility, 
when he hinted that conversation was 
apt to languish between her and those 
of his old acquaintances with whom he 
maintained his former intimacy. “I 
have not read books, nor heard music, 
nor lived with clever people. I do not 
know what they are talking about ; it 
does not interest me. Poor Terry, you 
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should not have married a fool!” she 
would end, little guessing that he was 
beginning to believe it. 

So matters stood when Mrs. Heber 
met Maud Jerome, and asked her to 
the house. Maud accepted her invi- 
tation and came. 

People said Maud was a failure. 
Rose had heard hints of her story, 
and it was her own fault if she re- 
mained ignorant of the precise nature 
of the girl’s quarrel with life, for Miss 
Jerome’s story had been, to a certain 
extent, public property, as she herself 
was fond of implying, whether in 
bravado or in earnest it was difficult 
to tell. 

“To have even a failure in one’s 
past is something—for a woman,” she 
said; “anything is better than a 
blank.” 

It was Miss Jerome's first visit. 
Rose made no response. Maud read 
her silence. 

“You are surprised at my talking 
of it. You think that if one cared 
one would not; it is not the custom 
in your world to discuss one’s losses. 
But that is because it looks at things 
from a false point of view. For me— 
for us—we do not profess reserve ; we 
see no particular nobility in ignoring 
our mistakes, or, as we prefer to name 
them, our misfortunes. Providence 
provides facts—why should we pre- 
tend not to see them? We recognize 
no privileged classes, no monopolies of 
good fortune ; it does not surprise us 
that the fate of a hundred other women 
should be ours as well. We know the 
good and the evil, and expect our fair 
share of each.” 

“IT am sorry,’ Rose answered 
vaguely; “I have never been un- 
happy.” ; 

“That is why I like you.” Maud’s 
eyes, restless and dissatisfied, softened ; 
then her variable features changed at 
Terence’s entrance. 

He, too, looked for a moment discon- 
certed as he came forward and shook 
hands with his unexpected guest. 

“T did not know that you knew my 
husband,” Rose said. 

t 2 
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Terence laughed—he had promptly 
recovered his usual ease. 

“Perhaps Miss Jerome thought the 
acquaintance no passport to your 
favour, Rosie,” he answered for her, 
and Mrs. Heber made no further 
inquiry. 

“ What made you ask Maud Jerome 
here?” he asked, when she had taken 
her leave. His tone betrayed transient 
dissatisfaction. 

*T thought she would amuse you. 
She is clever, is she not? And I like 
her. Where did you know her?” 
Rose answered simply. 

Terence smoothed her brown hair, 
as he bent over the chair where she 
sat, quiet and content. 

“Clever? No.” Terence evaded the 
last question. ‘She makes a common 
mistake: she confuses feelings with 
thoughts, and when she thinks she is 
expressing an idea she is only trying 
to put a sensation into words. That 
is why she fails, why she cannot even 
talk well. To express thought is a 
fairly simple process—thought, speech, 
and even writing, being a trio by long 
custom intimately connected ; but to 
translate sensation into either of the 
three requires a skilled interpreter, 
which she is not.” 

He spoke, as he often did, to an abs- 
tract listener rather than to his wife. 

“T like her,” Rose repeated. 

‘So did I,”—Terence abandoned his 
analytical tone. ‘ Yes, have her here 
by all means. Perhaps you are right, 
and she may—amuse me.” 

He was at that time engaged ona 
new work of fiction, or, as was sug- 
gested, of autobiography. He did not 
resent the charge, though when on 
one occasion Miss Jerome alluded to 
the accusation he denied it. 

“ No,” he said, “this time it is not 
true. I am writing the romance we 
all write when our own is ended.” 

“That is?” she asked. 

“ Difficult to define, but a difference 
every writer knows,” he answered. 

“Up to a certain date, you mean, 
perhaps, the artist turns feelings into 
sentiments for literary reproduction ; 





whereas afterwards, being better prac- 
tised, he can, when in need of such 
stimulants, turn sentiments into feel- 
ings for the exigency of the moment.” 
She spoke sharply. 

“From a sentiment which is the 
result of a feeling evoke a feeling 
which is the result of a sentiment,” 
said Terence lightly. “Well, it is 
possible. But in the present case I 
have taken a new departure altogether. 
To start with, I have for the first 
time bestowed the fatal gift of beauty 
on my heroine.” 

“T always thought it was the want, 
not the possession, which deserved that 
adjective,” Miss Jerome interposed. 

Mr. Heber’s eyes rested for a moment 
upon the speaker’s face. It was thin 
and brown, with sharply-cut features 
and dark, discontented eyes. Then he 
went on, without commenting on her 
interruption. 

“‘ Besides,” he said, “it is a moral 
problem—my story, and the question 
is this: Is it permissible to deviate 
from the path of virtuous mediocrity 
in order to scale the heights of what 
I have ventured to call ‘A Moral 
Martyrdom ?’” 

**Have you solved the problem?”’ 
Maud inquired. 

“Judge. My heroine endeavours to 
live down, in outward seeming, to a 
crime of which from the best of motives 
she wishes to be thought guilty. She 
becomes, in so doing, at length capable 
of committing the said offence, and at 
the crisis of the story the guilt she 
had falsely espoused becomes hers by 
right.” 

“T see no heroism in making a lie 
the basis of action,” Maud replied. 
A curious strain of severity was an 
inconsistent but vital element in her 
nature. 

“T did not expect you would. You, 
Miss Jerome, will never be tempted to 
cry mea culpa over your neighbour's 
sin.” 

“Tt is enough to bear the penalty 
without adopting the crime.” She 
moved abruptly as she spoke, but not 
before Terence had noted the sudden 














painful flush which she had sought to 
hide. 

The novel succeeded: it had more 
depth, people said, than his former 
writings. Terence belonged to a school 
if school it can be called where all 
consider themselves masters—for whom 
the old heavens,if not the old earth, are 
passed away. Pending their recon- 
struction on some better plan, he was 
disposed to enjoy the exemption af- 
forded by the interval from earlier 
restrictions. He fancied he had re- 
jected a faith he had never been 
capable of holding, and a creed to the 
comprehension of which he had never 
attained. On the other hand, he had 
a lucid enthusiasm for the qualities 
appertaining to the best of the human 
race, and a shallow idealism which 
reflected the deeper thoughts of others 
and lent them a sympathetic and in- 
dividual colour of his own. Added to 
this, he possessed an instinctive deli- 
cacy, which he indulged as necessary 
deference to social conventions. Fur- 
ther, he was so thoroughly in sympathy 
with himself that his readers caught 
the infection. With his customary 
frankness Terence acknowledged this 
last source of his popularity. 

“Writers should not efface them- 
selves,” he asserted in his preface to the 
book in question, ‘They should take 
the public into their confidence, should 
invite it to sit at their writing-table, 
and to inspect their work-room. We 
should counteract its tendency to 
demand perfection of the author by 
appealing to it to palliate the inevit- 
able frailties of the man. Without 
obtruding one’s personality one should 
make it felt that upon that personality, 
as upon a faulty exponent, lie the sins 
of the artist whose ideas are com- 
pelled to filter through so imperfect a 
medium.” 

Whether his theory was just or not, 
its results were satisfactory, and the 
fortunes of the Hebers prospered. 

Rose saw more of Terence than in 
the first year of their married life. 
fle had ceased to demand of her those 
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qualities of intelligence she did not 
possess, and his temporary impulse of 
disappointed impatience had subsided. 
On her part she exacted no companion- 
ship from her husband, and her friend- 
ship with Maud Jerome supplied what 
might be lacking to her in that respect. 
It was a friendship of affection rather 
than of common tastes or interests; a 
somewhat silent partnership in which 
Miss Jerome, as happens to women 
without domestic ties, fellinto a recog- 
nized place in the Hebers’ household. 
Rose took her presence as a matter 
of course; Terence treated her with 
the tentative confidence of a trusted 
comrade who yet presents a slightly 
enigmatical study of human nature. 

Perhaps most people could have 
read at first sight the story which was 
being enacted: the two women each 
giving of their best—Rose gentle, affec- 
tionate, and content ; Maud remorseful, 
weakly acquiescent to circumstances, 
all the threads of her life drawn to 
one perilous issue—while Terence 
accepted the situation in an attitude 
of sympathetic neutrality and of gentle 
curiosity as to its possibilities of crisis 
and catastrophe. 

The stress of work and excitement 
had left him with an indisposition for 
effort ; he accepted whatever interests 
came most easily within reach, and if 
he calculated the cost it was not Maud’s 
risk he estimated. 

“Help me to keep him amused,” 
was Mrs. Heber’s constant request to 
her friend. “He wants some one to 
talk to, and you always manage to 
interest him.” 

Yet on Maud, even more than on 
Terence, the strain of the last years 
had told. Outside the Hebers’ house 
she was silent, dull, and constrained. 
One evening, in Terence Heber’s draw- 
ing-room an old acquaintance made 
jesting comment on her altered ways. 
She changed colour, as had become 
her wont, with quick inconsequence. 

“She is now, as Haslitt—is it !— 
says, too happy to be gay,” Terence, 
standing near, answered in her place, 
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“ Reverse it ; I was too gay, perhaps, 
to be happy,” she said, but her voice 
reached his ear alone. The other 
speaker had moved away with a sense 
of having made a false step. 

“Poor gaiety! Why blame her?” 
Terence protested, ‘ You deal out scant 
justice altogether to the past. Correct 
the fault; it is unphilosophical and 
crude. For my part, there is not one 
scene, even the most trivial, to which 
I would not willingly give an encore.” 

‘Fortunately for illusions, Nature 
allows no repetitions,” she observed. 

“You beg the question. Why call 
the pleasantness of the past illusion 9” 
Terence asked, with gentle kindliness. 

“ Because it is the realm where 
imagination reigns supreme.” Maud 
spoke with unguarded vehemence, 
“ We see a green leaf, fresh and living, 
where were in truth but dry, lifeless 
fossils.” 

“So you think it is better to leave 
Yarrow unrevisited, as Wordsworth 
thought before he unearthed his inevit- 
able moral lesson,” Terence replied— 
he was watching her worn face with 
more attention than usual, There was 
a pause, She did not answer his last 
words. He felt sorry for her; her 
eyes, restless and unhappy, gave him 
a sense of disquiet ; he would have 
liked to have rid himself of an un- 
comfortable fear from which even his 
easy-going conscience shrank—a fear 
that he might have had some share in 
her life’s unsuccess. He spoke on an 
impulse, half selfish, half affectionate. 

* You can, at least, afford better 
than most people to indulge memory. 
You were wise and good, too good for 
me, and, unlike Rose, you knew it. 
Have you ever quite forgiven me?” 

It was a close September night. 
The last guest had at length taken 
leave. Rose leant against the bal- 
cony, looking silently down on the 
square garden below. A large yellow 
moon hung in the foggy sky; the 
leaves of the flaming Virginian creeper 
rustled and dropped at the slightest 
stir of a fitful breeze. She was think- 


ing of the summer before her marriage, 
of the flower-garden of the big country- 
house which had been her home, of 
the corn-fields beyond the high iron 
gates. There was no regret in her 
mind, Regret is an active reflection 
on the pictures memory retains ; it is 
a contrasting, an adding up of accounts 
when the balance is on the wrong side. 
Rose simply followed the train of past 
impressions—the gardener watering 
at sunset, the sound of the mowing- 
machine in the morning, the stain on 
her white dress when a_ crushed 
geranium had soiled it, her mother’s 
annoyance—she smiled now to re- 
member how long it was since anyone 
had scolded her. Each separate scene 
drifted before her passive gaze, while 
the moon grew dimmer and the fog 
thickened. 

Terence’s voice recalled her to the 
present. He was close beside her, and 
turning she saw his face in the uncer- 
tain light. 

“ Poor Terry ! how ill you are look- 
ing!” shecried, startled, putting both 
her hands on his shoulders, 

“Come,” he said, “ you have had 
enough moonlight, and Miss Jerome is 
waiting to say geod-night.” 

Rose paused to shut the window, 
and when she came back into the 
room Maud was alone. 

“Poor Terry!” his wife repeated ; 
unconsciously she adopted a tone of 
gentle commiseration when she spoke 
of him. 

** Poor!” Maud repeated under her 
voice ; then aloud, “ Rose, did you 
know he was the man I was once to 
have married ?” 

She spoke abruptly and rather 
breathlessly. 

Rose made no reply; then, as if 
vaguely aware something had _ been 
demanded of her, she stooped and 
kissed the girl absently. 

“ He is ill to-night,” she said, think- 
ing aloud as was habitual to her when 
only Maud was present. Maud’s tired 
face contracted. 

* Rose,” she began again, low and 

















urgently, “do you—do you under- 
stand?”’ She broke off. Terence 
had re-entered the room, and Mrs. 
Heber was not even listening to her. 


Two years had come and gone. At 
Biarritz, in a room the shaded win- 
dows of which look straight upon the 
sea, Terence was dying. He was upon 
the very eve of starting upon that 
voyage of discovery whose results 
remain unrecorded. It was the hot- 
test hour of the day; the other in- 
mates of the Maison Martin—a young 
couple with two children still in the 
stage of babyhood—were asleep or 
silent. Rose, too, was resting, and 
Maud Jerome had taken her place in 
the sick-room. An unfinished manu- 
script lay on the table by the bed, two 
or three French novels, the newspaper 
of the day, and a pile of unanswered 
letters. 

Never since that September night 
in London had Maud reverted to the 
subject of her broken engagement with 
Rose Heber’s husband. Yet through 
all those months that night had made 
the background of her thoughts. 

“Tell me, Maud, have you ever 
quite forgiven me?” he had asked. 

“Once I loved you too little to for- 
give, now I love you too much.” Her 
answer, reckless of consequences ; the 
self-reproachful pity with which he 
had responded to her words, repented 
as soon as uttered; his hand as it 
touched hers, his kiss as it burned on 
her cold fingers—every detail of the 
scene, her half-begun confession to 
Rose of the past and of the present, 
remained stamped on her memory ; 
remembered by her, forgotten by him. 

“* How often the whole existence of 
& woman seems made for nothing but 
to-serve as a chance episode in the 
life of a man,” she thought now, as, 
reviewing the past with unresentful 
patience, she sat by the open window. 
The blue sea, the bluer sky, what 
would they be to her a week, a day 
hence, she speculated—to her who had 
no right to mourn, no claim to sorrow, 
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save as theuniversal birthright 1 Then, 
conscious that Terence had stirred, she 
turned. His eyes were wandering 
from her face to the letters on the 
table, to the window ; then he spoke. 

“Tt was good of you to come out 
to us. Rose could not have done 
without you.” Then his thoughts 
reverted to himself. “Do you know 
—they have not said it—but I am 
going to die.” He looked as if the 
idea amused him faintly. ‘Those 
letters will remain unanswered. Death 
is a great experiment—” the last 
words came like an after-thought. 

“ Do you—do you mind?” Maud’s 
question escaped her involuntarily. 

“Do I mind?” he repeated slowly. 
“Yes ;” then he paused and smiled, 
and added, “a little. I should even 
like to prolong the situation. Dying 
is a new experience, though one of 
which the use is uncertain.” 

She saw that he was laughing at 
himself ; perhaps he had laughed at 
himself throughout more than people 
suspected. Once again she looked 
away from him. She watched the 
receding sails of a small boat till they 
lessened to a mere white speck on the 
water. 

“Tell me, what do you think of 
dying?” Terence spoke again. 

“That it is the only evil under the 
sun,” she said with subdued anger. 
“Tt is the prison where our joy lies 
chained. Death is our jailer.” 

“Do not think that, Maud. I have 
a better theory. I think he holds us 
hostages, not prisoners—a_ hostage, 
not a prisoner,” he repeated, as if to 
himself. 

She rose. Once more she looked 
down on the bay. ‘The sail she had 
followed was out of sight ; other sails 
of other boats drifted towards the 
same track. 

“T must call Rose—I promised,” she 
said. She paused on her way beside 
him ; his eyes rested a little anxiously 
on her, till she smiled back at him, 
then stooping she lifted his hand to 
her lips. 
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There was no struggle during that 
last hour ; Death had, as it were, signed 
a truce with Life. Thechildren below 
wakened ; people stirred in the house ; 
the children’s mother stole up the 
stairs to make some kind inquiry, and 
came back, the inquiry unmade. 

“Which of the three will it hit 
hardest?” she said, rejoining her 
husband. 

“ Onerecovers everything but death,” 
he said, checking a smile. 

In the room above, Mrs. Heber rose 
from her knees. She had at first 
repeated some fragmentary prayers, 


now she had forgotten her praying ; 
there was nothing new to tell God, 
except that Terry was dead. 

“What isit, Rose?” asked Maud, as 
she moved. Maud’s face looked dull 
and blind as Rose’s sad eyes were 
lifted from her husband and fell on 
her. 

‘He did not love either of us,” 
said Mrs. Heber in her low, still voice. 
It was as though she expressed a 
thought so familiar as to have lost its 
significance. “ Poor Terry!” 

Mrs. Heber had, after all, under- 
stood. 




















“ SALONIQUE—sd/e et wnique,”’ con- 
temptuously ejaculated our captain as 
we ran up the Thermaic Gulf, and, 
strangers as we were, ventured to re- 
mark favourably on the distant view 
of Cassander’s capital, rising up the 
low hills before us; and so saying he 
lighted a fresh cigarette, turned on 
his heel, and philosophically dismissed 
the unsavoury city from his mind until 
such time as he should be actually 
there. Not so ourselves. We had not 
yet trod its malodorous alleys or 
stumbled among its perpetual puddles, 
and we only turned from the approach- 
ing picture of gables, domes, minarets, 
and cypress-trees set in a straggling 
frame of white wall, to look back at 
the grand prospect now emerging be- 
hind us from the mists of sunrise ; for 
hanging as it seemed in mid-air, with 
mighty base all enveloped in sea fog, 
with mile on mile of snow blushing 
rose-coloured in the morning sun, was 
Olympus itself, awful as of old. Among 
the mountains of Greece it has no 
rival ; and indeed there can be few in 
the world that so immediately impress 
the beholder with a sense of magni- 
tude. Seen, as it almost always is 
for the first time, from the sea, its 
height appears enormous, far beyond 
its actual measurement of not quite 
ten thousand feet, and the illusion is 
assisted by the vast snow-cap which in 
April comes far down its mighty sides. 
Its neighbours, both south and west, 
are by no means small, but it dwarfs 
them all alike, and verily one under- 
stands why the Giants piled Ossa upon 
Pelion to attain its summit. The 


snowy cone of the former was before 
us at the moment, and while we lay 
at Volo it seemed that nothing could 
be finer than Pelion’s shaggy, riven 
sides, whereon Jason cut the timber 
for his Argo, and Chiron trained 
Achilles to be Homer’s hero. 


But 
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seen from Salonica, at morning, mid- 
day, or evening, the superb seat of 
Zeus triumphantly attests the con- 
stant appositeness of Greek myth, 
which honoured it above all other 
mountains of the Mediterranean. 
Once past the venal dowane and in- 
side Salonica, the force of both the 
captain’s epithets is amply vindicated. 
The principal products may be summed 
as beggars, deformities, dirt, fruit, and 
Jews. The latter are lords and mas- 
ters of the place, and almost make it 
appear a foreign city garrisoned by a 
handful of Turks. Even the ubiquit- 
ous and assertive Greek, who in most 
Levantine cities, and above all in his 
own country, is more than a match 
for the Jew (whence there are so 
few Jews in Greece) must yield to him 
here, For the first time one sees the 
Hebrew as he may have looked in the 
days of his independence: not as else- 
where occidentalized, pliable, trans- 
formed in outward habit and manner, 
if still bearing in his face the unmis- 
takable signs of his origin; but erect, 
black-bearded, clad in the flowing robe 
of his fathers, conscious that he is of 
the dominant race, though his fez pro- 
claims political allegiance to the Sul- 
tan. In these stern dark faces one 
sees at last the possible heroes of the 
Old Testament, if at the same time 
those that killed the prophets and 
consented to the stoning of Stephen. 
The women are picturesque, seldom 
really handsome, and in this are in- 
ferior to the Greeks. Seventy thousand 
Jews are there in Salonica at the 
smallest computation, out of a total 
population of some hundred and ten 
thousand: verily a city of Israel ! 
Consequently the language of the place 
is the language of the Jews, a strange 
degraded form of Spanish, assuredly 
not understood in Seville, and rapidly 
approximating to the Levantine Italian. 
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The latter tongue, even in its purer 
form, will serve the traveller better 
than anything else in this city of varied 
and villainous speech ; it bears enough 
resemblance to their hybrid tongue for 
the Jews to understand it ; the Greeks 
speak it fairly well; there are many 
pure Italians in the town; and a Turk 
understands it as well as anything 
beyond his own language. Greek is 
spoken very generally and very well ; 
Turkish is necessary to command re- 
spect, especially in the rural districts ; 
but besides these three or four tongues, 
there is a medley of Bulgarian, Al- 
banian, Wallach, and what not, which 
makes the old Via Egnatia which runs 
through the town a very street of 
Babel. 

A bye-street in Salonica isa slum 
indeed, ill-paved and filthy and odor- 
ous to the last degree ; but the quay is 
well-paved and fairly clean, and the 
best walk in Salonica, if only for the 
view of Olympus down the Gulf. Some 
three main streets run almost parallel 
with it, the middle one being in the 
line of the old Via Egnatia, paved 
during most of its long course, and 
the place above all others wherein to 
see the strangest sights of Salonica. 
There congregates a confusion of na- 
tionalities and of dirt unsurpassed at 
least in Europe. The street is of 
course narrow, and a walk along it 
from the place where the Vardar Gate 
ought to be, but is not, thanks to a 
Vandal of a pasha who built his house 
therewith some years ago, to the 
rickety arch of Constantine, is a 
difficult, if an amusing performance. 
Nowcome two or three tattered zaptichs 
(mounted police), clattering along the 
pavement with horses as ragged as 
themselves ; now a pasha rides more 
gravely by, though he is quite as dan- 
gerous, proceeding as he does, in a 
manner totally irrespective of foot- 
passengers; now a Bulgar, with a 
string of hares or unsavoury meats on 
a pole, swings his wares into your face 
as he turns to wrangle with a cus- 
tomer ; there a dancing bear is block- 
ing the way and snarling at the de- 
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lighted peasants who stand round him ; 
here a string of camels, or two or three 
donkeys laden with perfect bushes of 
furze, must be avoided. These donkeys 
are often laden with long stakes for 
firewood or palings, and these, catch- 
ing the spokes of passing wheels, spin 
their patient bearers round like whip- 
ping-tops. Everywhere are porters 
bearing on their bent backs those 
enormous and unwieldy loads which 
no man would ever carry out of Tur- 
key ; and all around such a confusion 
of high-pitched voices as can only be 
fitly compared to the parrot-house in 
the Regent’s Park. Every one talks 
to-every one else from the back of the 
little shops where they sit cross-legged 
behind their wares, and what with the 
intervening distance, and the multi- 
tude of competitors in the talking- 
match, a man with a weak voice 
would have no chance of a hearing ; 
consequently the struggle for exist- 
ence has eliminated such, and they do 
not exist at this day in Salonica. 

The city wall and citadel, so con- 
spicuous from the sea, are no longer in 
a state of defence, nor could they be 
made so now. They would delay 
neither Greeks nor Austrians, which- 
ever is to get this portion of the spoils 
of dismembered Turkey. But perhaps 
(reece had betterconfine her aspirations 
to Janina just at present, and not 
forget withal one or two facts. Turkish 
soldiers are ill-clad, ill-shod, and un- 
kempt to the last degree, but they 
have proved over and over again that 
they can and will fight. Plenty of 
people who should know, assert that 
so far as sheer “ give and take” went, 
they were as good men as the Russians 
in the last war; and, fine troops as are 
the Guards who strut about Athens, it 
may well be that the Turkish soldier of 
the line can fight quite as stoutly, and 
he has the advantage of numbers. The 
Turkish infantry, if ill-paid, is very 
well fed, and has a real esprit de corps, 
begotten of the devotion to the Padi- 
sha, which in its way is no less strong 
than the undoubted national spirit of 
modern Greece; and if the Powers 
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were to stand aloof and see the battle 
out, the Turks might be nearer to 
Athens at the finish, than the Greeks 
to Constantinople or even Salonica. 
The latter perhaps are not wholly blind 
to this, and their present Premier is 
not likely to lead them astray ; but, 
after seeing Salonica, one cannot but 
think that the “favourable conjunc- 
ture ” will have to be very favourable 
indeed, if King George is to sit on the 
throne of Cassander and Boniface. The 
Jews will always be directly opposed 
to a Greek occupation, the foreign ele- 
ments in the place apparently desire 
no change, and even among the vil- 
lagers, so often quoted as favourable 
to Greece, we failed to find a prepon- 
derance of Hellenic blood. It is another 
matter in Epirus; there the popula- 
tion is at least as Greek as in At- 
tica, the Turkish hold is weak, and 
putting aside historical sentiment, the 
Greeks have a real claim on Janina by 
the Treaty of Berlin. In Macedonia 
they can only justify their claim by a 
somewhat imperfectly understood past, 
for Demosthenes would hardly have 
comprehended the indissoluble integ- 
rity of Macedonia and Hellas, and 
might, were he to hear the phrase for 
the first time, even call it a barbarian 
lie invented in Pella; while if the 
Byzantine Empire be the justification 
—and the only really Greek Empire 
was that of Nicaea and its conse- 
quence at Constantinople after 1251— 
the historical argument becomes very 
hard to follow in a time when Greece 
herself was Frankish and when Salo- 
nica was Gencese, Bulgarian, or what 
not. Indeed, on this ground she might 
claim many other cities more accu- 
rately than Salonica. 

The antiquities are fast disappearing 
before Time and the Turk. Of the 
Macedonian capital there is little or 
nothing to be found, though much lies 
buried under the crowded houses at a 
depth of ten or twelve feet, as witness 
the fragments and monumental inscrip- 
tions which are always turned up 
when the foundations of houses are 
disturbed ; several have been found 
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recently in the Jewish quarter, but 
the stone-masons do not allow them to 
survive forlong. An archzologist will 
always find new ones by searching 
stone-masons’ yards and the like ; but 
he will look in vain for many of those 
already published. Almost all will be 
of the Roman period, when Thessalonica 
had become an important military and 
commercial station, the capital of a 
province and the key of the Egnatian 
Way. Of Christian Thessalonica there 
are remaining the many churches now 
converted, though with little altera- 
tion, into mosques. Murray’s Hand- 
book sufficiently describes them all, 
and it only remains to be said that 
their future preservation depends on a 
foreign occupation, for the mosaics are 
fast being ruined and the pillars 
chipped and defaced ; while the original 
pavements seem in most cases to have 
disappeared, for they have now a 
heterogeneous flooring of brick, frag- 
ments of Hellenic stone and what not, 
and their frequent use as barracks or 
receptacles for refugees does not tend 
to their advantage. Of the famous 
or infamous Hippodrome, the scene of 
Theodosius’ massacre, no trace can be 
found ; and the same may be said of 
most relics of antiquity for which one 
searches painfully at Salonica. The 
crowded town has swallowed them up. 
Occasionally in impenetrable gardens 
a broken column or two might be 
found, if an archeologist were allowed 
to search ; but, worst of all, the ima- 
gination cannot play in these busy 
overcrowded streets as it can in open 
spaces. Not the least of the claims of 
Athens to be the most interesting 
ancient city in the world, rests on its 
open spaces. The Acropolis has only 
its ruins; weeds and grass grow be- 
tween the stones and half bury the 
fallen fragments (save where the ex- 
cavator has been at work during 
the last few years), and nothing ob- 
structs the mind in its passage back to 
the day of former splendour. There is 
no jarring modernism, no break in the 
logical sequence of decay. Around lie 
the Pnyx, the Museum Hill, the Areo- 
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pagus, the wild waste of the southern 
slope, all alike deserted, all ready 
to be peopled by the flitting shadows 
of imagination, too delicate, too shy 
for the vivid colours, the moving 
throng, the noise, the dirt, the life of 
Salonica. 

The Turks are trying hard to simu- 
late an interest in antiquities, and, 
being entirely ignorant thereof, regard 
the less ignorant with jealousy. Any- 
thing found of intrinsic value goes 
into the vast grave of the Sultan’s 
treasury, if not arrested previously by 
the greed or the complaisance of an 
official. A show is even made of pre- 
serving such dusty relics as inscrip- 
tions: seven comparatively valueless 
Roman ste/e are set up in state round 
the courtyard of the Konak, where 
the weeds grow over them and the 
children jump upon them. The usual 
archeological processes are not very 
well known yet in Salonica, and it 
needs some imperturbability to take a 
paper-impression either in the court- 
yard of the Konak or in the open. In 
the former, besides a gallery of soldiers, 
boot-blacks, beggars and so forth, 
your operations will be watched by 
the officials from the windows; and 
possibly you will be presently sum- 
moned courteously to the Bureau of 
Public Instruction up stairs. The 
Minister of Public Instruction (whose 
otlice, it need hardly be said, is a 
sinecure) has, as usual, nothing to 
do, and is the natural channel 
through which the Governor-Gene- 
ral may obtain a nearer view of a 
foreigner who, under the mask of 
putting wet paper on useless stones, is 
doubtless making plans of the Konak 
for the benefit of Austria. The modus 
operandi is as follows: the Minister is 
very desirous to converse with any 
one interested in antiquities ; will you 
follow the messenger? Leaving your 
impressions to the tender mercy of the 
wind and the boot-blacks, you comply, 
and are introduced in bad French to 
one of those dirty bureaux peculiar to 
Turkey, where no work is ever done, 
but where a Minister, a Secretary, and 


one or two officers sit all day long 
drinking coffee, praying at intervals, 
and smoking incessantly. Presently 
comes the second part of the farce : 
the Governor has had an antique 
pin presented to him at Cavalla; 
will you be so good as to come into 
his room and tell him its value? 
You once more follow your guide, 
this time to a drawing-room up- 
holstered in dirty yellow satin. The 
Governor enters; you salaam; the 
pin is produced, being a wholly value- 
less intaglio in a modern setting : you 
solemnly pronounce it genuine and 
priceless, and, your photograph having 
been mentally taken by the officials 
present, once more sa/aam and retire. 
To take a “ squeeze” in the open is to 
be for twenty minutes the centre of a 
crowd consisting of all the dogs, boys 
and loafers of the particular quarter, 
an obstructer of traffic, and the mark 
of a hundred questions in half :the 
languages of the Levant. Not that 
the crowd is troublesome or offensive 
—far from it ; it helps in every way it 
can, by putting its fingers on and 
through the paper to keep it on the 
stone, and only the necessity of getting 
a nearer view compels it to block out 
all the available light ; but the whole 
ordeal is distinctly novel and con- 
ducive to a certain slackness in future 
as to taking impressions in public 
places. 

The town is safe enough, and the 
same holds good of the country for 
a few miles round. The streets are 
quiet at night in spite of the pau- 
city of police and lamps, but there 
is no harm, and there may possibly be 
some good, in carrying a revolver; it 
will always scare a footpad in the 
town, if it is useless against a brigand 
in the country. Many travellers 
strongly discountenance the six-shooter 
in these countries; but the matter 
may be summed up in this wise: if a 
man has not self-control, if he is sub- 
ject to sudden excitement or terror, 
he ought not to travel in the East at 
all: if he is none of these things then 
a revolver, which he will probably 
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never use, will often give him a con- 
tidence which may enable him to go 
into queer places and among queer 
people, and do valuable work which he 
would otherwise have left undone. In 
extreme cases also it will serve against 
the fierce dogs on the mountains; in 
very extreme cases only, for he who 
slays the dog may have to do the same 
for the master. But if attacked by 
two or more dogs at once, for whom 
stick and stone have no terrors, a 
revolver must be used, or the matter 
may become serious, for the dogs are 
hardly to be distinguished from wolves ; 
if one dog is killed it will be enough, 
sometimes a shot in the air will be 
sufficient, and then you must avoid 
the shepherd himself as you best can. 
Two things have given Salonica a 
bad name; the massacre of the two 
consuls ten years ago, and the constant 
brigandage in the district. As to the 
former, it was the work solely of the 
lowest part of the populace, infuriated 
by a religious quarrel with the Greek 
Church, and finally inflamed by the 
gratuitous presence of the two consuls 
who were identified with the opposite 
party. The story was well enough 
known at the time. For some days 
the Mussulman population, already 
distracted by the political troubles 
which ultimately led to the deposition 
of Abdul Aziz, had been excited by 
the refusal of the Greek priests to 
give up to her parents a young girl 
who herself wished to enter the ortho- 
dox communion. On the fatal day a 
meeting was announced in one of the 
mosques in order to protest against 
this slight to the Mahometan religion, 
and nothing further would have oc- 
curred, had not the two consuls, im- 
pelled by a foolish curiosity, and 
relying on their inviolability, entered 
the place of assembly. They were 
recognized ; the mob waxed furious at 
their insulting presence, and barred 
their exit. The leading Turks present 
stood round them as a guard, and for 
a long time kept the rabble at bay, 
and had the Governor sent at once for 
the men-of-wars’ men from the harbour, 
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(the soldiers were accidentally in the 
country districts) all would have been 
well ; but he lost his head, hesitated, 
the mob broke down all resistance and 
beat and hacked the unlucky consuls 
to death. In less than a week, seven- 
teen ships of war were in the port. 
The Turks did all they could by way 
of reparation ; they paid huge sums to 
the bereaved families, and hanged the 
ringleaders on the quay, some in bra- 
vado fitting the noose to their own 
throats and jumping off the ladder. 
But the office of the victims and the 
terrible circumstances of the crime 
have darkened and perpetuated the 
stain on the reputation of Salonica. 
The causes and character of Mace- 
donian brigandage are complicated by 
a possible political element ; but it is 
no easy matter to learn the true state 
of the question. Turks and _philo- 
Turks assert positively that it is sup- 
ported by secret societies in Bulgaria 
and Greece, with the view of discredit- 
ing the Ottoman Government in the 
eyes of the Powers; but in spite of 
the preponderance of Greeks in the 
brigand bands, one is loth to believe 
in the complicity of the Greek nation, 
even through asecret society. In any 
case, the authorities are absolutely 
innocent of such foul play, and do 
what they can in the absence of an 
extradition treaty. It would be well, 
nevertheless, to be more careful, and 
not to allow notorious ruffians to har- 
bour in Thessaly, as was asserted to be 
the case not long ago, for no diplomatic 
jealonsies ought to give security to a 
blood-stained morster like the infamous 
Nicko, who was said to have lived for 
some time at Larissa. The taking of 
Colonel Synge was the least of this 
brute’s misdeeds, the atrociouscharacter 
of which shocked even his own vil- 
lainous profession. Here is one which 
can be absolutely certified. Some years 
ago he took two little children, for 
whom he demanded four and three 
hundred /iras respectively. The larger 
sum was paid, and, like a strict man 
of business, he gave up the child; 
in the second case he had to do with 
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poor parents to whom the sum de- 
manded was an impossibility. Fifty 
liras were sent up, and sent back 
again. The wretched parents sold all 
that they had, raised a subscription, 
and got together another hundred. 
Nicko sent this back as before, with 
the brief message that, if he was not 
satisfied in three days, the child would 
not be living. He kept his word ; the 


parents received the body in four 
quarters, and Nicko told his own 
horrified ruffians that business was 
in anything 


business, in this as 
else. 

jut be the causes what they may, 
the country is never quite safe, even 
though no cases of brigandage have 
occurred for months, or even years. 
The Turkish authorities do their best 
spasmodically ; but they cannot clear 
out Olympus, so long as the dubious 
frontier-line runs among that mass of 
mountains. Nor do they quite seem 
to realize the full extent of the offence 
against society and the discredit to 
themselves which are involved in the 
continual existence of brigandage ; for 
when they do lay the offenders by the 
heels, they often inflict upon them wholly 
inadequate punishment. A case like 
Colonel Synge’s galvanizes them into 
energy for the time, while an angry 
Consul threatens a visit from the 
Squadron, and the deduction of the 
ransom from the Cyprus surplus ; but 
no one who knows Turkey can expect 
that to last. Let no one make a mis- 
take about the character of a Greek 
brigand-chief : he is not a picturesque, 
chivalrous rascal, a King of the Moun- 
tains, a By ronic freebooter; he is a 
filthy, sordid, cruel trader in human 
flesh and blood, with as brutal an 
attention to business as the most un- 
washed, rum-drinking, slave-master of 
fiction, is not in the 
habit of keeping ladies in bondage, 
because it does not do to be encum- 
bered with captives who cannot keep 
up with his band in the flight to the 
mountains ; if he is obliged, as in the 
last case, to take the wife also, he 
sends her back to treat for the ransom. 


To be sure, he 


This latter is a mere question of supply 
and demand, and an Englishman is 
worth a good deal more than any one 
else. Nicko began with a demand for 
£20,000 in the case of Colonel Synge ; 
and finally released him (thanks to the 
diplomacy and unremitting exertions 
of Mr. Blunt, the well-known Consul- 
General of Great Britain at Salonica) 
for £14,000 and forty gold watches, 
the latter being bought for something 
less than a pound apiece in Salonica. 
The money was paid in gold and every 
coin was counted and tested by the 
commercial robber, two or three which 
had become a trifle light being rejected : 
and, as Mr. Blunt’s kavass ruefully 
remarks, they gave Aim nothing for 
bringing it all the way up the moun- 
tain. These brigands seem to treat 
their prisoners fairly well, so long as 
all goes right, giving them what food 
is procurable, and allowing them the 
use of newspapers and the like, sent 
up by their friends; while nothing 
delights them so much as to be regarded 
in the light of belligerent powers 
treating with the authorities on equal 
terms. But let any hitchoccur,and they 
will threaten anything—from making 
their victim into a human bonfire with 
petroleum (as they did to Colonel 
Synge), to simply going through the 
pantomimic action four or five times a 
day of cutting his throat. These plea- 
sant threats, combined with the tor- 
ture of bonds and the far worse agony 
of hope deferred, make a thirty days’ 
detention in Olympus a terrible ordeal 
which leaves an abiding mark on those 
that have endured it. 

There are never brigands actually 
established in the plain of Salonica : 
their haunts are the district under 
Olympus, and the mountains near 
Monastir and Serres; but give them 
time to hear of a prize worth taking in 
the lowland, and they will come far 
and brave much to take it. Colonel 
Synge’s farm lay only three hours from 
the Vardar and was surrounded by a 
village, but the brigands attacked him 
and set his house on fire unmolested. 
Mr. Soutar was taken in the peninsula 
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of Cassandra, the western prong of 
Chaleidice, by the brigands from Olym- 
pus, Manuel, Aristides, and Nicolas, 
who crossed the gulf with their band 
of ruffians in a caique, and carried off 
their prize from the middle of a brigade 
of soldiers. This will show that no 
one, and least of all an Englishman 
after these enormous ransoms paid 
by the British Government, can ever 
be safe for long; and he must either 
make, as we did, short expeditions 
of two or three days only from a town, 
or take his chance. The old bands are 
now broken up, but some of their 
members are still at large, and the 
stray cases that occur from time to 
time near the mountains show that 
the danger still exists, and would 
become pressing did a suitable prize 
expose himself. Police and guards 
generally are not of much avail ; they 
would, and indeed could, do little 


against an organized attack, while 
with the solitary highwayman the 
traveller himself could probably cope ; 


but they certainly give an official air 
to the party which commands respect 
in the villages, and might niake a 
weak band of brigands chary of attack- 
ing. In any case, if the Consul’s 
advice is not implicitly followed, the 
captive traveller has no claim on his 
government for ransom. The brigand 
has, as a rule, no other calling ; he is 
not an impecunious shepherd who takes 
to the road, as is so often the case in 
Albania, but his villainous trade is 
almost hereditary. He plays asa rule 
for his own hand, killing his prisoners 
if not ransomed, or if he be too hotly 
pursued, as in the terrible case of Mr. 
Vyner in Attica; but he doubtless takes 
to himself some credit for being a good 
if somewhat disreputable patriot. 

At the other end of the great marshy 
plain lies all that remains of Pella. 
We left the city founded by the weak, 
cruel Cassander, still as full of life as 
it had been through all its long 
chequered history ; we came, six hours 
later, to the city of the mighty Philip 
to find it as though it had never been. 
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A Roman fountain, two bits of fluted 
Doric columns near Alaklisi, a frag- 
ment of wall, some scattered rubbish, 
was all that we could find of the crea- 
tion of one of the world’s master- 
minds, the city whereby Philip sig- 
nalized the birth of the Macedonian 
empire, the city which gave birth to 
Alexander and moulded the destinies 
of two continents. And yet beyond all 
doubt this is as Philip himself would 
have wished ; that it is desolate to- 
day while Salonica lives, is only the 
sequence of his far-seeing, ever-happy 
schemes. No one who has stood on 
the site of Pella and looked at the 
dull marsh and level plain below, 
marking the remoteness of the sea 
and the absence of all strategical im- 
portance in the position, can suppose 
for one moment that it was intended 
for the permanent capital of the new 
Empire of Macedon. Little wonder 
that Alexander was suspected of a 
preference for an Asiatic capital. Why 
then did Philip found it? Study the 
history of the Macedonian people, read 
Alexander’s speech to the mutineers 
at Opis (be it Arrian’s or be it Alex- 
ander’s), and it will become evident 
enough. Mr. Tozer, who is one of the 
very few who have been actually on 
the site, says that Philip wished to 
bring his people nearer to the sea 
than they had been at Vodina or 
Monastir ; he should rather have said 
that Philip wished to bring his people 
into the plain, to make them from 
wild mountaineers the civilized world- 
conquerors that they became. Pella 
could never have been a port of con- 
sequence. When it was created, Mace- 
donia was still shut out of her own 
seaboard and not yet prepared to 
assert her right thereto ; but Pella in 
the plain proved the essential point of 
departure, whence the transformed high- 
landers marched to subdue their whilom 
rivals of Thrace, to crush in Olynthus 
the Hellenic monopoly of their sea- 
board ; to annex Thessaly, to spare 
Athens, to traverse Asia from the 
Hellespont to the Hyphasis. Hence 
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the enormous interest of this vacant 
site, the more suggestive for its very 
vacancy. 

No one who looks at the marsh can 
believe in its having ever furnished 
decent communication with the sea; 
but at the same time its unhealthiness 
is probably mythical. We saw no 
signs of disease in Jenidjeh, and felt 
no bad effects from our stay there. It 
is accordingly not for the port or 
canal that an archeologist should 
search, but for the city itself in the 
neighbourhood of Alaklisi. The object 
of our visit was to estimate the pos- 
sible success of such research, and we 
were compelled to admit that it was 
by no means assured, The site is so 
vast, the indications are so slight, and 
the difficulties of procuring labour and 
obtaining security would be very great 
in existing circumstances. Add to this 
that the whole site is under cultiva- 
tion, and the proprietors must be 
bought out at a considerable cost from 
their fertile fields. If excavation be 
anywhere undertaken, it must be in 
the neighbourhood of the track which 
leads from Alakiisi across the main 
road, and which is marked by the two 
broken Doric columns aforesaid, The 
difficulties once overcome, much ought 
to be found, for neither Alaklisi nor Je- 
nidjeh have stolen very much; the city 
wall seems mainly to have been quar- 
ried for the latter. An uninteresting, 
stifling, dirty place is this successor of 
Pella, in whose khan we slept in despite 
of noisy soldiers (collected there with 
a view to coming troubles on the fron- 
tier) and obtrusive entomological speci- 
mens. Far more interesting in many 


ways is the Bulgarian village of Ala- 
klisi on the other side of the old site, 
with its barbarian population from 
whom we bought various relics of 
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Pella, including some eighty coins, for 
about five shillings sterling. Jenidjeh 
is full of refugees from Bulgaria, 
living in very holes of the earth, 
though, we were told, of good position 
in their own country. A wild-looking 
lot is that one meets between the 
Vardah and Jenidjeh, each sullen man 
sitting sideways on his mule or don- 
key, armed to the teeth, and riding 
silently on in Indian file. The cus- 
tomary salutations to the passing tra- 
veller seem little in vogue here, and 
altogether one hardly covets a more 
intimate acquaintance. The strangest 
group that we passed consisted of five 
dancing bears of all ages, sleeping 
peacefully in the sun by the side of 
their snoring masters! Animal life 
was further represented by numbers of 
buffaloes, used for draught, countless 
coneys or lemurs, cranes and herons in 
the marshes, and storks on trees and 
chimneys. Near the fountain of Pel 
an eagle has also taken possession of a 
tree, but he sailed away unscathed 
from an attack with our only avail- 
able weapon of long range, a Martini 
rifle, 

But whatever the defects of Pella as 
a site, whatever the dulness and dead- 
ness of its marshes, one need only lift 
one’s eyes to the glorious mountain 
ring encircling it in a half-moon 
from the superb Olympus to the long 
white-capped blue line running down 
in front of Cavalla. It was worth the 
journey to stand in the centre of that 
gorgeous are, even had the site of 
Pella no other interest ; and we left 
the solitary plateau, if with subdued 
hopes of resuscitating the city of 
Philip, at least with an understand- 
ing of the motives of its foundation. 


D. G. Hocarrna. 




















ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN, 


BY AN OLD PUPIL, 


In Mr. Locker-Lampson’s “ Patch- 
work” he tells us of meeting a distin- 
guished acquaintance to whom he hap- 
pened to speak of the Atheneum Club 
as a delightful place, because it gave 
you the best chance of meeting the most 
interesting people—artists and men of 
science, statesmen and soldiers, great 
travellers and great scholars. His re- 
mark however failed to elicit any 
sympathy, the reply being, “‘ Yes ; that 
is all very well if you want to meet 
that sort of person, but as a matter 
of fact one doesn’t”! To those whose 
opportunities are limited the superb 
indifference of such a rejoinder will 
sound even more grotesque than to 
members of the Atheneum Club. When 
we do find a remarkable man interesting 
it is difficult to over-rate a privilege 
that so rarely offers itself. 

The subject of this paper, dead many 
years since, has acquired enviable dis- 
tinction in a book! which at least 
cannot be accused of indiscriminate 
panegyric. His claim to be remem- 
bered is therefore to some extent a 
public one, and may furnish these re- 
miniscences with their excuse, if any 
other be needed than the personal 
affection of a pupil. Our acquaint- 
ance was short indeed: it lasted 
little more than a month—two periods 
I think of about a fortnight each, 
separated by an interval of nearly 
two years, but they were fortnights of 
such rare enjoyment as are not imme- 
diately suggested by the words pri- 
vate tuition. When some twenty- 
two years ago I asked a friend to find 
me some one in London with whom I 


1 Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” page 142. 
He speaks of Hyman ‘‘as offering in his talk 
a type of high scholarship which I had never 
been in contact with before.” 
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could read, the name of Hyman was 
unknown to me; and my friend could 
tell me nothing about him except that 
he was a Fellow of Wadham College, and 
that a schoolfellow had pronounced him 
an excellent “coach.” He had been, 
I believe, a lecturer at King’s College, 
and when he gave up the post lived on 
in London in lodgings, taking pupils 
when they were sent to him. The house 
where he lodged when I knew him was 
in Porchester Place, off the Edgware 
Road. The only facts about himself 
that I remember his telling me were 
that his father was a German Jew, and 
(I think) that he had been at school at 
Reading. Long afterwards at Oxford, 
the late Rector of Lincoln College spoke 
to me of him: “ Hyman”’, he said, “‘ was 
the first man who taught me what 
scholarship meant ”, These words made 
me think of the vast gulf which there 
then was between my opportunities and 
my deserts. I had left school, and was 
then engaged in the somewhat humili- 
ating pursuit of a scholarship which 
had more than once slipped from my 
grasp as easily as the ghostly mother 
of Ulysses from the hero’s embraces ; 
and it was in no elevated or disin- 
terested frame of mind that I lighted 
upon my good fortune. One can 
scarcely exaggerate the bathos of ask- 
ing for the services of a man who 
could “tell you what scholarship 
meant”, to get helped to a scholar- 
ship! But little as I deserved “ the 
blind benefit of fate’? thus conferred 
on me, it did not take long to discover 
that something different in kind as well 
as in degree from ordinary “coach. 
ing ” had fallen to my lot. It seemed 
to me almost at once that this man 
had read more books than I had ever 
seen, and that he gave you the marrow 
u 
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of his reading “ like wealthy men who 
care not how they give”. The differ- 
ence in degree spoken of above may be 
understood very literally. I was sup- 
posed to go for an hour’s lesson ; when I 
called to make arrangements, he begged 
that the lesson might be an hour and a 
half, as he “ wasted men’s time so by 
talking”; I seldom got away, as a mat- 
ter of fact, under three hours, and would 
not have grudged another two, so rich 
was the reward of listening. He could 
illustrate at pleasure anything we were 
reading from ancient or modern litera- 
ture, and never missed a chance of an 
apposite story. Like Praed’s Vicar, his 
talk 


Slipped from politics to puns, 
And passed from Mahomet to Moses. 


Great scholars are not generally cre- 
dited with superfluous modesty, but I 
never knew any one so distrustful as 
Hyman of his own reputation. He 
thought his college paid him almost an 
extravagant compliment in asking him 
to continue examining for Fellowships, 
adding that it was of course only a 
pretty act of courtesy, as he had been 
long left behind in the race of learning. 
He always denied any knowledge of 
modern languages, but when I assumed 
in consequence that he read Dante, 
whom he was quoting, in a translation, 
he broke in with fervid eagerness, “ Oh, 
no, sir. I never could abide transla- 
tions. My accent you see is dreadful, 
but Ican make them out—I can make 
them out.” I ought to mention that 
he had this Johnsonian peculiarity of 
invariably addressing you with “Sir”. 
There was one phrase of his indicating 
a certain amount of self-complacency, 
but even that was impersonal, When 
he was conscious that he had told a 
more than usually good story, he 
would look up and say, “ Very funny 
fellows those, sir ; very funny fellows 
those.” He told me that he thought 
he had read most of “the pretty books 
that were going’’, meaning literature 
as distinguished from works of science 
and philosophy. Even in these last 
he had of course to make exceptions in 
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classical literature—as “Of course, sir, I 
know all my Aristotle pretty well.’”’ He 
certainly did know the classics pretty 
well, and pretty well by heart. When 
I began reading Homer with him I 
noticed he had no book—no books in 
fact, except three dictionaries on which 
sat three cats, taking up a sort of 
official position as friends and coun- 
sellors! At the head of the table was 
a stuffed cat, indicating the strength 
and continuity of his friendships, and 
that he was not enslaved to the prin- 
ciple Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi! 
But he did not feel the want of books, 
certainly not of a Homer. Start him 
with the first line, and he knew at 
once where you were, and could cor- 
rect your blunders as promptly as if 
he had the text before his eyes. I 
believe that at any given place in 
Homer he could have quoted for an 
indefinite number of lines. There 
was something specially delightful 
about the way he would dwell on 
the best things in famous books. The 
sixth Eneid and the speech of Pericles 
were prime favourites. His body would 
be bent double with fervour as_ he 
tasted these choice morsels again and 
again—du/cem eluborabat saporem. 

And historical characters he found 
no less moving than famous passages, 
Cesar was his great admiration— 
‘No one to put against him, sir, is 
there?” he wouid say, “ no one to put 
against him.” He never however 
exalted the ancients at the expense of 
the moderns, was tender of the eigh- 
teenth century, and at the same time 
quite abreast of the criticism of the 
nineteenth. He was particularly fond 
of quoting Gibbon, whom he ranked 
above all other historians. At the 
same time he took a little amusement 
out of the eighteenth century, much 
as he loved it, for its scant knowledge 
of Greek, and its apparent preference 
for Latin literature. 

He was distrustful of the mere 
antiquarian scholar, and hinted wick- 
edly that there were some like the 
fellow-prisoner of the Vicar of Wake- 
field who would be not unwilling to 
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practise incantations with the name of 
Sanconiathon. Speaking once of a 
man, then well known in the world of 
scholarship, he said to me: “ Don’t 
they say, sir, that he knows more 
Greek than any one in England, with- 
out knowing anything else?” ! 

It was said that at King’s College he 
was a very pungent critic of those 
whose scholarly equipment was less 
complete than his own. I feel sure 
these criticisms must have been humor- 
ous rather than bitter. It was often 
not a little irritating and disappoint- 
ing to be asked if one had heard some 
of the terrible things said by the 
famous people in old Oxford days of 
one another (Whately, I remember, 
was of the number), and the next 
minute to be denied them from con- 
siderations of humanity ; “Ah well, 
sir,’ Hyman would say, ‘‘ I don’t think 
I'll tell you. It’s not good for young 
men to hear these bitter things ” ! 

The thing which naturally im- 
pressed you most in Hyman’s teaching 
was the way in which he brought all 
his knowledge to bear on one place ; so 
that’ over and above full verbal expo- 
sition and interpretation you would 
get illustrations without end, some 
serious and some playful, of the pas- 
sage before you. There are, no doubt, 
books which we have felt to be more 
instructive than many teachers; though 
as a rule the Platonic indictment 
against books, and the solemn silence 
they preserve when you most wish to 
ask them questions, is a phrase that 
we can all understand. And when you 
are talking to, and can question a man 
who carries ever so lightly a weight of 
learning which two-and-twenty Hom- 
eric waggons would not enable his 
hearer to put to ready use, the educat- 
ing power of such talk is something 
very different even from a very good 
book—something, perhaps, which the 
strongest minds can do without, but 
which to all, except the strongest, 
renders such a service that they must 
be very dull or very graceless if they 
are not the better for it in heart and 
head. Hyman was a man who never 


divorced the manner from the matter 
of his author. Just because he held 
Plato to be something greater than the 
particles he uses, no study of his parti- 
cles would seem to him too great, if 
they contributed anything whatsoever 
to a better understanding of the man 
and his mind. 

There was another side to Hyman’s 
character which lent it a further 
charm, and made it impossible for his 
pupils to be anything else than his 
friends. The Humanities were his 
studies in every sense of the word; 
and the ingenuous arts have seldom 
done their work so finely. Those who 
had seen some of his queer ways, and 
had heard of some of his queer habits, 
and how he lived all alone, might be 
excused for thinking that such a man 
would prove somewhat of a crazed and 
crusty old scholar, There is no doubt 
that there were things about him that 
were strange enough ; and I fear that 
as his health gave way, his mind gave 
way with it. Even when I knew him, 
it was said that he would cut his books 
to pieces after he had read them. But 
whatever these habits amounted to, 
they never affected the relevancy and 
vivacity of his talk or the beauty 
and courtesy of his manners. There 
is an ancient story of a famous per- 
sonage who, on a visit to India, at 
some place where he was entertained 
was not a little pained at finding 
“ Welcome ” written over the lunatic 
asylum! Had officious people confined 
this eccentric old scholar for the in- 
felicitous use he made of his scissors 
and for his other vagaries, I would 
hazard the assertion that any visitors 
he might have had would have got 
such a welcome as not many of the 
sane know how to give—not even 
when they put into it all the gracious- 
ness they can command. His power 
of entertaining was much more than 
mere cleverness. He had that beau- 
tiful ancient courtesy which, while it 
never forgets what may be claimed 
by the code, adds not a little on the 
score of equity. Such courtesy treats 
the stranger as if the presumption 
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were in favour of his being good 
company, is easy itself, and tries to 
make him so; and has at least this 
degree of success, that he becomes 
much better company than he would 
otherwise have been. I have never, 
I think, met any one who under- 
stood better than Hyman what may be 
called the optimism of good manners. 
I well remember how one day a school 
friend called for me before our lesson 
was over. He came up stairs by invi- 
tation, and sat with us during the few 
minutes we were finishing our book. 
When we had got to the end, Hyman 
turned to my friend, and in the easiest, 
pleasantest manner, drew him out 
about his work and his office, ques- 
tioning him about Somerset House 
with as much interest as if it had 
been the Roman forum, where there 
were still to be gathered floating tradi- 
tions of Cicero and Hortensius. The 
interview was never forgotten, and I 
was often asked afterwards about 
“that wonderful old fellow, your 
coach”.! Hyman himself preferred 
this designation, and would humorously 
dwell on the honourable traditions of 
his calling. ,“‘ Milton, sir,” he used to 
say, “was a coach, and Bob Lowe has 
been a coach, and I’m a coach.” 

But there was something in him 
beyond courtesy ; there was real friend- 
liness. He remembered all his friends 
with affection, and cculd not bear to 
think of their having enemies. Speak- 
ing of a very distinguished pupil—an 
extreme republican—he said once to 
me, “I believe they think he would 
send all the Tories to the guillotine— 
but, sir, if you could hear his kindly 
laugh, you would never believe he 
wanted to guillotine any one.” 

The last time I saw him I had a 
curious illustration of his humanity in 
the commonest sense. I would not 
stay, for he was going out—a thing 
sufficiently remarkable as he had 
formerly made it a rule to take no 


1 He was not really old, by the way, at that 
time ; not much over fifty, I should think, 
but he looked much more. He was ‘ Ireland” 
Scholar in 1834. - 
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exercise. ‘“ My friend and I, sir,” he 
said, “are going out. I will introduce 
you to my friend directly.” He opened 
a door, and there stalked in the leanest 
and ugliest old greyhound I ever be- 
held. When the edict came out for 
the destruction of vagrant dogs, he 
was seized with a great compassion 
for this greyhound, whom he had often 
observed rushing past his windows. 
Accordingly he gave some money to a 
neighbouring shopkeeper to secure the 
dog and save it for him. “ Exercise, 
sir,” he said, “is good for my friend, 
and now I go out!” A friend of mine 
who had seen them go across the park 
together, told me they made the most 
wonderful-looking pair he had ever 
seen in his life. 

Hyman’s appearance was to me sin- 
gularly attractive, though it had a 
touch of the grotesque. He always 
wore an ancient dress-coat, which must 
have been nearly coeval with the inven- 
tion of this form of apparel. He was 
tall and stooped, and his face was lined 
and seamy like an old apple, every 
line serving for a channel of humour 
and benevolence as he said some good 
or some kindly thing. At these times 
he would get up from his chair, and 
sway his body forward, and repeat his 
sentences with a raised voice and a 
tone of mingled jest and earnest, which, 
once heard, no one could ever forget. 

It is often said that a hard life 
makes a hard man. It was not so in 
his case. An old clergyman, a con- 
temporary of his, once told me that 
Hyman had nothing but his exhibition 
at college, and that his poverty was 
cruelly pinching at times. He told 
me himself that all he ever had from 
his father was the half of a five-pound 
note! (he did not say what had hap- 
pened to the other half !),—“ And 
what was I to say, sir, when friends 
asked me about a young man, and 
what he would want at Oxford?” 
What indeed! But this hard life had 


never induced him to adopt that prin- 
ciple of tribal justice which makes 
some visit their spleen on their fellows 
as a compensation for their own hard 
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usage by fortune! Hyman was not the 
man to look for such revenges from the 
whirligig of time, and moved about 
“this delightful world” as if it had 
been always delightful to him ; though 
it was not Nature but humanity that 
engaged his love, for, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, “happy human faces” 
had more interest for him than “the 
colour of a tulip or the wing of a 
butterfly”. I can think of no fitter 
epitaph for him than the famous line 
from his favourite sixth Mneid. 
In Elysium, we are told, the poets and 
heroes have their place apart, but 
another “blest seclusion” is reserved 
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for a still larger band,—for “those 
whose services to others have won 
them a grateful memory ’”’. 

I never saw or heard anything of 
the last years of Hyman’s life, but 
I fear there was much illness and 
weakness, I am glad to think that 
my recollections are all of a man at 
his best and brightest. I do not 
know even where he lies buried—but 
perhaps it is as well. It is not among 
“the cold hic jacets of the dead” that 
we most easily recall those richer lives 
whose cheery, generous warmth has 
lessened our own poverty. 


TO LORD TENNYSON, 


ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, AUGUST 6TH, 1889. 


Tue fourscore years that blanch the heads of men 
Touch not immortals, and we bring to-day 

No flowers to twine with laurel and with bay ; 
Seeing the spring is with thee now, as when 
Above the wold and marsh and mellowing fen 


Thy song bade England listen. 


Powers decay, 


Hands fail, eyes dim, tongues scarce their will can say, 
But still Heaven's fire burns bright within thy pen.— 
Oh singer of the knightly days of old! 

Oh ringer of the knell to lust and hate! 

Oh bringer of new hope from memory’s shrine ! 

When God doth set in Heaven thy harp of gold, 

The souls that made this generation great 

Shall own the voice that helped their hearts was thine. 


H. D. Rawnstey. 
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HIPPOLYTUS VEILED. 


A STUDY FROM EURIPIDES. 


Centuries of zealous archeology 
notwithstanding, many phases of the 
so varied Greek genius are recorded 
for the modern student in a kind of 
shorthand only, or not at all. Even 
for Pausanias, visiting Greece before 
its direct part in affairs was quite 
played out, much had perished or 
grown dim—of its art, of the truth of 
its outward history, above all of its 
religion as a credible or practicable 
thing. And yet Pausanias visits 
Greece under conditions as favourable 
for observation as those under which 
later travellers, Addison or Eustace, 
proceed to Italy. For him the impress 
of life in those old Greek cities is not 
less vivid and entire than that of 
medieval Italy to ourselves ; at Siena, 
for instance, with its ancient palaces 
still in occupation, its public edifices 
as serviceable as if the old republic 
had but just now vacated them, the tra- 
dition of their primitive worship still 
unbroken in its churches. Had the 
opportunities in which Pausanias was 
fortunate been ours, how many haunts 
of the antique Greek life unnoticed by 
him we should have peeped into, 
minutely systematic in our pains- 
taking! how many a view would 
broaden out where he notes hardly 
anything at all on his map of Greece! 

One of the most curious phases of 
Greek civilization which has thus 
perished for us, and regarding which, 
as we may fancy, we should have 
made better use of that old traveller's 
facilities, is the early Attic deme-life 
—its picturesque, intensely localised 
variety, in the hollow or on the spur 
of mountain or sea-shore; and with 
it many an early growth of art 
parallel to what Vasari records of 
artistic beginnings in the smaller 
Italian cities—many a relic of primi- 


tive religion. Colonus and Acharne, 
surviving still so vividly by the magic 
of Sophocles, of Aristophanes, are but 
isolated documents of a wide-spread 
manner of life, in which, amid many 
provincial peculiarities, the first, yet 
perhaps the most costly and telling 
steps were made in all the various 
departments of Greek culture. Even in 
the days of Pausanias, Pireus was 
still traceable as a distinct township, 
once the possible rival of Athens, with 
its little old covered market by the 
seaside, and the symbolical picture of 
the place visible on the wall. And 
that is but the type of what there had 
been to know of three-score and more 
village communities, having each its 
own altars, its special worship and 
place of civic assembly, its trade and 
crafts, its name drawn from physical 
peculiarity or famous incident, its body 
of heroic tradition lingering on, 
while Athens, the great deme, absorbed 
more and more of those achievements, 
passing away almost completely as 
political factors in the Peloponnesian 
war, yet still felt, we can hardly 
doubt, in the actual physiognomy of 
Greece. That variety in unity, which 
its singular geographical formation 
secured to Greece as a whole, was at 
its utmost in these minute reflections 
of the national genius, with all the 
relish of local difference—new art, 
new poetry, fresh ventures in political 
combination, in the conception of life, 
springing as if straight from the soil, 
like the thorn-blossom of early spring 
in magic lines over all that rocky land. 
On the other hand, it was just here 
that ancient habits clung most tena- 
ciously—that old-fashioned, homely, 
delightful existence,. to which the 
refugee, pent up in Athens in the 
years of the Peloponnesian war, looked 














back so fondly. If the impression of 
Greece generally is but enhanced by 
the littleness of the physical scene of 
events intellectually so great—such a 
system of grand lines, as in one of its 
fine coins, restrained within so narrow 
a compass—still more would this be 
true of those centres of country life. 
Here, certainly, was that assertion of 
seemingly small interests, which brings 
into free play, and gives his utmost 
value to, the individual, making warfare, 
equally with more peaceful rivalries, 
deme against deme, the mountain 
ageinst the plain, the sea-shore (as in 
our own old Border life, but played 
out here by wonderfully gifted people) 
tangible as a personal history, to the 
doubling of its fascination for those 
whose business is with the contem- 
plation of the dramatic side of life. 
As with civil matters, so it was 
also, we may fairly suppose, with 
religion: the deme-life was a mani- 
festation of religious custom and 
sentiment, in all their primitive local 
variety. As Athens, gradually draw- 
ing into itself the various elements 
of provincial culture, developed, with 
authority,the central religious position, 
the demes-men did but add the worship 
of Athena Polias to their own pre- 
existent ritual uses. Of local and 
central religion alike, time and cir- 
cumstance had obliterated much when 
Pausaniascame. A devout spirit, with 
religion for his chief interest, eager 
for the trace of a divine footstep, 
anxious even in the days of Lucian to 
deal seriously with what had counted 
for so much to serious men, he has, 
indeed, to lament that ‘‘ Pan is dead :” 
—“They come no longer! ’”—* These 
things happen no longer!” But the 
Greek, as his very name also, //el/en, 
was the title of a priesthood, had been 
religious abundantly, sanctifying every 
detail of his actual life with the re- 
ligious idea; and as Pausanias goes 
on his way he finds many a remnant 
of that earlier estate of religion, when, 
as he fancied, it had been nearer the 
gods, was certainly nearer the earth, 
It is marked, even in decay, with 
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varieties of place; and is not only 
continuous but in situ. At Phigaleia 
he makes his offerings to Demeter, 
agreeably to the paternal rites of the 
inhabitants, wax, fruit, undressed 
wool “still full of the sordes of the 
sheep.” A dream from heaven cuts 
short his notice of the mysteries of 
Eleusis. He sees the stone, “ big 
enough for a little man”, on which 
Silenus was used to sit and rest; at 
Athens, the tombs of the Amazons, of 
the purple-haired Nisus, of Deucalion : 
—* it is a manifest token that he had 
dwelt there”. The worshippers of 
Poseidon, even at his temple among 
the hills, might still feel the earth 
fluctuating beneath their feet. And 
in care for divine things, he tells us, 
the Athenians outdid all other Greeks. 
Even in the days of Nero it revealed 
itself oddly; and it is natural to 
suppose that of this temper the demes, 
as the proper home of conservatism, 
wereexceptionally expressive. Scattered 
in those remote, romantic villages, 
among their olives or sea-weeds, lay 
the heroic graves, the relics, the sacred 
images, often rude enough amid the 
delicate tribute of later art; that too 
oftentimes finding in such retirement 
its best inspirations, as in some Attic 
Fiesole. Like a network over the land 
of gracious poetic tradition, as also 
of undisturbed ceremonial usage sur- 
viving late for those who cared to seek 
it, the local religions had been never 
wholly superseded by the worship of 
the great national temples; were, in 
truth, the most characteristic develop- 
ments of a faith essentially earth-born 
or indigenous, 

And how often must the student of 
fine art, again, wish he had the same 
sort of knowledge about its earlier 
growth in Greece, he actually possesses 
in the case of the Italian. Given any 
development at all in these matters, 
there must have been phases of art, 
which, if immature, were also veritable 
expressions of power, intermediate dis- 
coveries of beauty, such as are by no 
means a mere anticipation of service 
only as explaining historically larger 
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subsequent achievements, but of perma- 
nentattractiveness in themselves, being 
often, indeed, the true maturity of cer- 
tain amiable artistic qualities. And in 
regard to Greek art at its best, the 
Parthenon, no less than to medieval art 
at its best, the Sistine Chapel, the 
more instructive light would be de- 
rived rather from what precedes than 
what follows its central success, from 
the determination to apprehend the 
fulfilment of past adventures rather 
than the eve of decline, in this criti- 
cal moment which partakes of both. 
Of such early promise, early achieve- 
ment, we have in the case of Greek art 
little to compare with what is extant 
of the youth of the arts in Italy; 
while Overbeck’s careful gleanings of 
its history form indeed a sorry relic 
as compared with the intimations of 
Vasari regarding the Renaissance. 
Fired by certain fragments of its ear- 
lier days, of a beauty, in truth, absolute, 
and vainly longing for more, the student 
of Greek sculpture indulges an ideal of 
youthful energy therein, yet withal of 
youthful self-restraint ; and again, as 
with survivals of old religion, its 
privileged home, he fancies, must have 
been in those venerable Attic town- 
ships, as to a large extent it passed 
away with them. 

The budding of new art, the survi- 
val of old religion, at isolated centres 
of provincial life, where varieties of 
human character also were keen, 
abundant, asserted in correspondingly 
effective incident—this is what irre- 
sistible fancy superinduces on historic 
details, themselves meagre enough. The 
sentiment of antiquity is indeed a 
characteristic of all cultivated people, 
even in what may seem the freshest 
ages, and not exclusively a humour 
of our later world. In the earliest 
notices about them, as we know, the 
Attic people are already impressed by 
the immense antiquity of their occu- 
pation of its soil, of which they are 
the very first flower. And we must 
fancy some at least of those old 
demes-men sentimentally reluctant to 
change their habits, fearful of losing 


too much of themselves in the larger 
stream of life, clinging to what is anti- 
quated as the work of centralization 
goes on, needful as that work was, 
with the great ‘Eastern difficulty” 
already ever in the distance. The 
fear of Asia, barbaric, splendid, hardly 
known, yet haunting the curious 
imagination of those who had bor- 
rowed thence the art in which they 
were rapidly excelling it, developing, 
as we now see, crafts begotten of ty- 
rannie and illiberal luxury in the in- 
terest of Greek humanity, was finally to 
suppress the rivalries of those primitive 
centres of activity, the “invincible 
armada ’’ of the common foe coming into 
sight ; as, at a later period, civil strife 
was to destroy their last traces. The 
old hoplite, from Rhamnus or Acharne, 
pent up in beleaguered Athens during 
that first summer of the Peloponnesian 
war, occupying with his household atur- 
ret of the wall, as Thucydides describes 
——one of many picturesque touches in 
that severe historian—could well re- 
member theancient provincial life which 
this conflict with Sparta was bringing 
toauend. He could recall his boyish, 
half-scared curiosity in those Persian 
ships, coming first as merchantmen, or 
pirates on occasion, the half-savage, 
wicked splendours of their decoration, 
the monstrous figure-heads,their glitter- 
ing freightage. Men would hardly have 
trusted their women or children with 
that suspicious crew, hovering through 
the dusk. There were soothsayers, 
indeed, who had long foretold what 
happened soon after, giving shape to 
vague, supernatural terrors. And 
then he had crept from his hiding- 
place with other lads to go view the 
enemies’ slain at Marathon, beside 
those belated Spartans, with whom 
this new war seemed to revive the 
fierce local feuds of his younger days. 
Paraloi and Diacriot had ever been 
rivals, Very distant it seemed now, 
with all the stories he could tell; for 
in those crumbling little towns, as 
heroic life had lingered on into the 
actual, so, at an earlier date, the super- 
natural into the heroic ; the last traces 














of those divine visitors vanishing, like 
mist at dawn, in retreat from the 
land, on which, however, they had 
already begotten “ our best and oldest 
families ’’. 

It was Theseus, uncompromising 
young master of the situation, in fear- 
less application of “the modern spirit ” 
of his day to every phase of life where 
it was applicable, who, at the expense of 
Attica, had given Athens a people, 
reluctant enough, as Plutarch suggests, 
to desert “their homes and religious 
usages and many good and gracious 
kings of their own” for this elect 
youth, who thus figures, passably, as 
mythic shorthand for civilization, 
making roads and the like, facilitat- 
ing travel (how usefully !), suppressing 
various forms of violence, but many 
innocent things as well ; as must needs 
be in a world where, even hand in 
hand with a god-assisted hero, Justice 
goes blindfold. He slays the bull of 
Marathon and many another local ty- 
rant, but also exterminates that de- 
lightful creature, the Centaur. The 
Amazon, whom Plato will reinstate as 
the type of improved womanhood, has 
but the luck of Phxa, the sow-pig of 
Crommyon, foul old landed-proprietor. 
They exerted, however, the prerogative 
of poetic protest, and survive thereby. 
Centaur and Amazon, as we see them 
in the fine art of Greece, represent 
the regret of Athenians themselves 
for something that could never be 
brought to life again, and have their 
pathos. Those young heroes contend- 
ing with Amazons on the frieze of the 
Mausoleum had best make haste 
with their bloody work, if young 
people’s eyes can tell a true story. A 
type still of progress triumphant 
through injustice, set on improving 
things off the face of the earth, Theseus 
took occasion to attack the Amazons 
in their mountain home, not long after 
their ruinous conflict with Hercules, 
and hit them when they were down. 
That greater bully had laboured off on 
the world’s highway, carrying with him 
the official girdle of their queen, gift 
of Ares, and therewith, it would seem, 
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the mystic secret of their strength ; 
for, at sight of this new foe, she came 
to a strange submission: the savage 
virgin had turned to very woman, and 
was presently a willing slave, return- 
ing on the gaily appointed ship in all 
haste to Athens, where in supposed 
wedlock she bore King Theseus a 
son. 

With their annual visit to the— 
to the Gargareans !—for the purpose 
of maintaining their species, parting 
with their boys early, these husband- 
less women could hardly be supposed 
a very happy, certainly not a very 
joyous people ; figure rather as a sorry 
measure of the luck of the female sex 
in taking a hard natural law into their 
own hands, and by abnegation of all 
tender companionship making shift 
with bare independence, as a kind of 
second-best—the best practicable by 
them in the imperfect actual condition 
of things. But the heart-strings would 
ache still where the breast had been 
cut away. The sisters of Antiope had 
come, not immediately, but in careful 
array of battle, to bring back the 
captive. All along the weary roads 
from the Caucasus to Attica, their 
traces had remained in the great 
graves of those who died by the way. 
Against the little remnant, carrying 
on the fight to the very midst of 
Athens, Antiope herself had turned, 
all other thoughts transformed now 
into wild idolatry of her hero. Super- 
stitious, or in real regret, the Athenians 
never forgot their tombs. As for An- 
tiope, the conscience of her perfidy 
remained with her, adding the pang 
of remorse to her own desertion, when 
King Theseus, with his accustomed 
bad faith to women, set her, too, aside 
in turn, Phaedra, the true wife, was 
already there, peeping suspiciously at 
her arrival ; and even as she yielded 
to her lord’s embraces the thought had 
come that a male child might be the 
instrument of her anger, and one day 
judge her cause. 

In one of those doomed, decaying 
villages, then, King Theseus placed 
the woman and her babe, hidden, yet 
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safe still within the Attic border, as 
men veil their mistakes or crimes, 
They might pass away, they and their 
story, together with the memory of 
other antiquated creatures of such 
places, who had had connubial deal- 
ings with the stars. The white, paved 
waggon track, a by-path of the sacred 
way to Eleusis, zigzagged through 
sloping olive-yards, from the plain of 
silvered blue, with Athens building in 
the distance, and passed the door of 
the rude stone house, furnished scan- 
tily, no one had ventured to inhabit 
of late years till they came there. 
On the ledges of the grey cliffs above 
the laurel groves, stem and foliage of 
motionless bronze, had spread their 
tents. Travellers bound northwards 
were glad to repose themselves at The 
Notch, and take directions, or pro- 
vision for their journey onwards, from 
the highland people, who descended 
hither to sell their honey, their cheese, 
and woollen stuff, in the tiny market- 
place. Atdawn the great stars seemed 
to halt a while, burning as if for sacri- 
fice to some pure deity, on those dis- 
tant, obscurely named heights, like 
broken swords, the rim of the world. 
A little later you could just see the 
newly opened quarries, like streaks of 
snow on their russet-brown bosoms. 
Thither in spring-time all eyes turned 
from Athens devoutly, intent till the 
first shaft of lightning gave signal for 
the departure of the sacred ship to 
Delos. Racing over those rocky sur- 
faces, the virgin air descended hither 
with the secret of profound sleep, as 
the child lay in his eubicle hewn in 
the stone, the white fleeces heaped 
warmly round him, In the wild 
Amazon’s soul, to her surprise, and at 
first against her will, the maternal 
sense had quickened from the moment 
of his conception, and (that burst of 
angry tears with which she had re- 
ceived him into the world once dried 
up) kindling more eagerly at every 
token of manly growth, at length 
driven out every other feeling. And 
this animal sentiment, teaching the 
human hand and heart in her, had 


become a moral one, when King The- 
seus, leaving her in anger, visibly un- 
kind, the child had crept to her side, 
and tracing with small fingers the 
wrinkled lines of her woe-begone brow, 
carved there as if by a thousand years 
of sorrow, sown between them the seed 
of an undying sympathy. 

She was thus already on the watch 
for a host of minute recognitions on 
his part, of the self-sacrifice involved 
in her devotion to a career of which 
she must needs drain out the sorrow, 
careful that he might find only the 
joy. So far, amid that spare living, 
the child, as if looking up to the warm 
broad wing of her love above him, 
seemed replete with comfort. Yet in 
his moments of childish sickness, the 
first passing shadows upon the deep 
joy of her motherhood, she teaches 
him betimes to soothe or cheat pain 
—little bodily pains only, hitherto— 
ventures sadly to assure him of the 
harsh necessities of life: ‘“ Courage, 
child! Every one must take his share 
of suffering. Shift not thy body so 
vehemently. Pain, taken quietly, is 
more easily borne”. 

Carefully inverting the habits of her 
own rude childhood, she learned to 
spin the wools, white and grey, to 
clothe and cover him pleasantly. The 
spectacle of his unsuspicious happiness, 
though at present a matter of purely 
physical conditions, awoke a strange 
sense of poetry, a kind of artistic sense 
in her, watching, as her own recrea- 
tion in life long-deferred, his delight 
in the little delicacies she prepared to 
his liking—broiled kids’ flesh, the red 
wine, the mushrooms sought through 
the early dew—his hunger and thirst 
so daintily satisfied, as he sat at table, 
like the first-born of King Theseus, 
with two waxlights and a fire at 
dawn or nightfall, dancing to the 
prattle and laughter, a bright child, 
never stupidly weary. At times his 
very happiness would seem to her like 
a menace of misfortune to come. Was 
there not with herself the curse of 
that unsisterly action? and not far 
from him, the terrible danger of the 
































father’s, the step-mother’s jealousy, 
the mockery of those half- brothers to 
come? Ah! how perilous for happi- 
ness the sensibilities which make him 
so exquisitely happy now! Ere they 
started on their dreadful visit to the 
Minotaur, says Plutarch, the women 
told their sons and daughters many 
tales and other things to encourage 
them ; and, even as she had furnished 
the child betimes with rules for the 
solace of bodily pain, so now she would 
have brought her own sad experience 
into service in precepts beforehand for 
the ejection of its festering power out 
of any other trouble that might visit 
him. Already those little unavoidable 
disappointments which are as the 
shadow of all conscious enjoyment, 
were no petty things to her, had for 
her their deeper pathos, as children’s 
troubles will have, in spite of the 
longer chance before them; were as 
the first steps in a long story of de- 
ferred hopes, or anticipations of death 
itself and the end of them. 

The gift of Ares gone, the mystic 
girdle she would fain have transferred 
to the child, that bloody god of storm 
and battle, hereditary patron of her 
house, faded from her thoughts with 
the memory of her past life. The 
more completely, because another fami- 
liar though somewhat forbidding deity, 
accepting certainly a cruel and forbid- 
ding worship, was already in posses- 
sion, and reigning in the new home 
when she came thither. Only, thanks 
to some kindly local influence (by 
grace, say, of its delicate air) Arte- 
mis, this other god she had known in 
the Scythian wilds, had put aside her 
fierce ways, as she paused awhile on 
her heavenly course among these an- 
cient abodes of men, gliding softly, 
through their dreams mainly, with 
abundance of salutary touches. Full, 
in truth, of grateful memory for some 
timely service at human hands! In 
these highland villages the tradition of 
celestial visitants clung fondly, god or 
hero, belated or misled on long jour- 
neys, pleased to be among the sons of 
men, as their way led them up the 
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steep, narrow, crooked street, conde- 
scending to rest a little, as one, under 
some sudden stress not clearly ascer- 
tained, had done here at The Notch, 
in this very house, thereafter for ever 
sacred, The place and its inhabitants, 
of course, had been something bigger 
in the days of those old mythic hospi- 
talities, unless, indeed, divine persons 
took kindly the will for the deed—very 
different, surely, from the present con- 
dition of things, for there was little 
here to detain a delicate traveller, even 
in the abode of Antiope and her son, 
though it had been the residence of a 
king. 

Hard by stood the chapel of the 
goddess, who had thus adorned the 
place with her memories. The priests, 
indeed, were already departed to 
Athens, carrying with them the an- 
cient image, the vehicle of her actual 
presence, as the surest means of en- 
riching the capital at the expense of 
the country, where she must now 
make poor shift of the oecasional wor- 
shipper on his way through these 
mountain passes. But safely roofed 
beneath its sturdy tiles of grey Hymet- 
tus marble, upon the walls of the little 
square recess enclosing the deserted 
pedestal, a series of crowded imageries, 
in the devout spirit of earlier days, 
were eloquent concerning her. Here 
from scene to scene, touched with sil- 
ver among the wild and human crea- 
tures in dun bronze, with the moon’s 
disk around her head, shrouded closely, 
the goddess of the chase still glided 
mystically through all the varied inci- 
dents of her story, in all the detail of 
a written book. 

A book for the delighted reading of 
a scholar, willing to ponder at leisure, 
to make his way surely, and under- 
stand. Very different, certainly, from 
the cruel-featured little idol his mother 
had brought in her bundle—the old 
Scythian Artemis, hanging on the 
wall, side by side with the forgotten 
Ares, blood-red, she reveals herself to 
the lad, poring through the dusk by 
taper-light, as at once a virgin, neces- 
sarily therefore the creature of solitude, 
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yet also as the assiduous nurse of chil- 
dren, and patroness of the young. Her 
friendly intervention at the act of 
birth everywhere, her claim upon the 
nursling, among tame and wild crea- 
tures equally, among men as among 
gods, nay! among the stars (upon the 
very star of dawn) gave her a 
breadth of influence seemingly co-ex- 
tensive with the sum of things. Yes! 
his great mother was in touch with 
everything. Yet throughout he can but 
note her perpetual chastity, with 
pleasurable though half-suspicious won- 
der at the mystery, he knows not what, 
involved therein, as though he awoke 
suddenly in some distant, unexplored 
border of her person and activity. Why 
the lighted torch always, and that long 
straight vesture rolled round so form- 
ally? Was it only against the cold of 
these northern heights? 

To her, nevertheless, her maternity, 
her solitude, to this virgin mother, who, 
with no husband, no lover, no fruit of 
her own, is so tender to the children 
of others, in a full heart he devotes 
himself —his immaculate body and soul. 
Dedicating himself thus, he has the 
sense also that he becomes more en- 
tirely than ever the chevalier of his 
mortal mother, of her sad cause. The 
devout, industrious hands clear away 
carefully the dust, the faded relics of 
her former worship, renewed once more 
as the sacred spring, set free from 
encumbrance, in answer to his willing 
ministries murmurs again under the 
dim vault in its marble basin, work of 
primitive Titanic fingers—flows out 
through its rocky channel, filling the 
whole township with chaste thoughts 
of her. 

By much labour at length he comes 
to the veritable story of her birth, likea 
gift direct from the goddess herself to 
this loyal soul. There were those in 
later times who, like A%schylus, knew 
Artemis as the daughter not of Leto 
but of Demeter, according to the 
version of her history now conveyed 
to the young Hippolytus, together with 
a somewhat deeper insight into her 
character. The goddess of Eleusis, on 
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a journey, in the old days when, as 
Plato says, men lived nearer the gods, 
finding herself with child by some 
starry inmate of those high places, had 
lain down in the rock-hewn cubicle of 
the inner chamber, and, certainly in 
sorrow, brought forth a daughter. 
Here was the secret at once of that 
genial, all-embracing maternity, and of 
those more dubious tokens, the lighted 
torch, the winding-sheet, the arrow of 
death on the string—of sudden death, 
truly, as from the bow of that other 
Artemis, which may be thought after 
all the kindest, as prevenient of all 
disgraceful sickness or waste in the 
unsullied limbs. For the late birth 
of this shadowy daughter was identi- 
fied dimly with the sudden passing 
into Hades of Persephone, her first- 
born. As he scans her acts anew, an 
awful surmise comes to him : his divine 
patroness moves there as death, surely. 
Still, however, putting aside gratefully 
all suspicious fancies, he seized even in 
theseambiguousimageriestheir happier 
suggestion, satisfied in thinking of his 
new mother as but the giver of sound 
sleep, of the benign night, whence— 
mystery of mysteries !—good things 
are born softly, from which he awakes 
betimes for his healthful service to 
her. Either way, sister of Apollo, 
sister of Persephone, to him she would 
be a power of sanity, sweet as the 
flowers he offered her gathered at 
dawn, setting daily their purple and 
white frost against her ancient mar- 
bles. There was more certainly than 
the first breath of day in them. Was 
it something of her person, her sen- 
sible presence, by way of direct re- 
sponse to him in his early devotion, 
astir for her sake before the very birds, 
nesting here so freely, the quail above 
all, in some privileged connection with 
her story, still unfathomed by the 
learned youth? Amid them he tvo 


found a voice, and sang articulately 
the praises of the great goddess, 
Those more dubious traits, neverthe- 
less, so lightly disposed of by Hippo- 
lytus (Hecate still counting for him 
as Artemis goddess of health) became 
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to his mother, in the light of her sad 
experience, the sum of the whole 
matter. While he drew only peaceful 
inducements to sleep from that two- 
sided figure, she reads there a volume 
of sinister intentions, and liked little 
this seemingly dead goddess, who could 
but move among the living banefully, 
stealing back with her night-shade 
into the dawn where she had no pro- 
per right. The gods had ever had 
much to do with the shaping of her 
fortunes and the fortunes of her kin- 
dred ; and the mortal mother felt 
nothing less than jealousy from the 
hour when the lad had first delightedly 
called her to share his discoveries and 
learn the true story (if it were not 
the malicious counterfeit) of the new 
divine mother to whom he has so 
absolutely entrusted himself. Was 
not this absolute chastity itself a kind 
of death? She, too, in secret makes 
her gruesome midnight offering with 
averted eyes. She dreams one night 
he is in danger: creeps to his cubicle 
to see: the face is covered, as he lies, 
against the cold. She traces the mo- 
tionless outline, raises the coverlet : 
with the nice black head deep in the 
fleecy pillow he is sleeping quietly, 
dreams of that other mother gliding 
in upon the moonbeam, and awaking 
turns sympathetically upon the living 
woman, subdued in a moment to the 
expression of her troubled spirit, and 
understands. 

And when the child departed from 
her for the first time, springing from 
his white bed before the dawn, to 
accompany the elders on their annual 
visit to the Eleusinian goddess, the 
after-sense of his wonderful happiness, 
though it stirred a new sort of anxiety 
for the future, yet tranquillising her 
in spite of herself by its genial 
power over the actual moment, de- 
fined her work in life henceforward as 
a ministry, in full consciousness of its 
risk, to so precious a gift: it became 
her religion, the centre of her pieties. 
She missed painfully his continual 
singing hovering about the place, like 
the earth itself made audible in all its 
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humanities, Half-selfish for a moment, 
she prays that he may remain for ever 
a child, to her solace, welcoming now 
the promise of his chastity (though 
chastity were itself a kind of death) 
as the pledge of his abiding always 
with her. And these thoughts were 
but infixed more deeply by the sudden 
stroke of joy at his return home in 
ceremonial trim and grown more 
manly, with much increase of self- 
confidence in that brief absence among 
his fellows. 

For from the first the unwelcome 
child, the outcast, had been successful, 
with that special good fortune which 
sometimes attends the outcast. His 
happiness, his invincible happiness, 
had been found engaging, by the gods 
perhaps, certainly by men ; and when 
King Theseus came to take note how 
things went in that rough life he had 
assigned them, he felt a half liking for 
the boy, and bade him come down to 
Athens and see the sights, partly by 
way of proof to his already somewhat 
exacting wife of the difference between 
the old iove and the new as measured 
by the present condition of their re- 
spective offspring. The fine nature, 
fastidious by instinct, but bred with 
frugality enough to give all the charm 
of contrast to that delicate new Athens, 
draws, as he goes, the full savour of 
its novelties, the marbles, the space 
and finish, the busy gaiety of its 
streets, the elegance of life there, still 
refining somehow the thought of his 
own rude home. Without envy, in 
hope only one day to share, to win 
them by kindness, he gazes on the 
motley garden-beds, the soft bedding, 
the showy toys, the delicate keep of 
the children of Phedra, who turn 
curiously to their half-brother, venture 
to feel his long strange gown of home- 
spun grey, like the soft coat of some 
wild creature who might let one stroke 
it. Close to their dainty existence for 
a while, he regards it as from afar: 
looks forward all day to the lights, 
the prattle, the laughter, the white 
bread, like sweet cake to him, of their 
ordinary evening meal ; returns again 
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and again, in spite of himself, to watch, 
to admire, feeling a power within him 
to merit the like: finds his way back 
at last, still light of heart, to his own 
poor fare, able to do without what he 
would enjoy so much. Grateful for 
his scanty part in things—for the 
make-believe of a feast in the little 
white loaves she too has managed to 
come by, sipping the thin white wine, 
as he touches her dearly, she is shocked 
with the sense of some unearthly sub- 
missiveness in his contentment, while 
he comes and goes, singing now more 
abundantly than ever a new canticle 
to his divine mother. Were things, 
after all, to go grudgingly with him? 
Sensible of that curse on herself, with 
her suspicions of his kinsfolk, of this 
dubious goddess to whom he has de- 
voted himself, she anticipates with 
more foreboding than ever his path to 
be, with or without a wife—her own 
solitude, or his—the painful heats and 
cold. She fears even these late suc- 
cesses : it were best to veil their heads. 
The strong as such had ever been 
against her and hers. The father came 
again : noted the boy’s growth. Man- 
liest of men, like Hercules in his cloak 
of lion’s skin, he has after all but 
scant liking, feels, through a certain 
meanness of soul, scorn for the finer 
likeness of himself. Might this crea- 
ture of an already vanishing world, 
who for all his hard rearing had a 
manifest distinction of character, one 
day become his rival, full of loyalty 
as he was already to the deserted 
mother ? 

To charming Athens, nevertheless, 
he crept back, as occasion served, to 
gaze peacefully on the delightful good 
fortune of others, waiting for the op- 
portunity to take his own turn with 
the rest, driving down thither at last 
ia a chariot gallantly, when all the 
town was assembled to celebrate the 
king’s birthday. For the goddess, her- 
self turning ever kinder, and figuring 
more and more exclusively as the 
tender nurse of all things, had trans- 
formed her young votary from a 
hunter into a charioteer, a rearer and 


driver of horses, after the fashion of 
his Amazon mothers before him. 
Thereupon all the lad’s wholesome 
vanity had centered on the fancy 
of the world-famous games then 
lately established, as, smiling down 
his mother’s terrors, and grateful to 
his celestial mother for many a hair- 
breadth escape, he practised day by 
day, fed the animals, drove them out, 
amused though companionless, visited 
them affectionately in the deserted 
stone stables of the ancient king. A 
chariot and horses, as_ being the 
showiest outward thing the world 
afforded, was like the pawn he moved 
to represent the big demand he meant 
to make, honestly, generously, on the 
ample fortunes of life. There was 
something of his old miraculous kin- 
dred, alien from the busy new world 
he came to, about the boyish driver 
with the fame of a scholar, in his grey 
fleecy cloak and hood of soft white 
woollen stuff, as he drove in that 
morning. Men seemed to have seen 
a star flashing, and crowded round to 
examine the little mountain-bred 
beasts, in loud, friendly intercourse 
with the hero of the hour—even those 
usually somewhat unsympathetic half- 
brothers, now full of enthusiasm for 
the outcast and his good fight for pros- 
perity, as indeed people ever instinct- 
ively admired his wonderful placidity, 
and would fain have shared its secret, 
as it were the carelessness of some fair 
flower upon his face. A victor in the 
day’s race, he carried home as _ his 
prize a glittering new harness in place 
of the very old one he had come with. 
* My chariot and horses”! he says 
now, with his single touch of pride. 
Yet at home, savouring to the full 
his old solitary happiness, veiled again 
from time to time in that ancient life, 
he is still the student, still ponders the 
old writings which tell of his divine 
patroness. At Athens strange stories 
are told in turn of him, his nights 
upon the mountains, his dreamy sin, 
with that hypocritical virgin goddess, 
setting the jealous suspicions of The- 
seus at rest once more. For so “ dream” 
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not those who have the tangible, ap- 
praisable world in view. Queen 
Phzdra even looks with pleasure, as he 
comes, at home now here too, singing 
always audaciously, on the once de- 
spised illegitimate creature, so visibly 
happy, occupied, popular. 
Encompassed by the luxuries of 
Athens, far from those peaceful moun- 
tain places, among people further still 
in spirit from their peaceful light and 
shade, he did not forget the kindly 
goddess, still sharing with his earthly 
mother the prizes, or what they would 
buy, for the adornment of their spare 
abode. The tombs of the fallen Ama- 
zons, the spot where they had breathed 
their last, in the very sanctuary of 
Artemis, he piously visited, informed 
himself of every circumstance con- 
cerning the event with devout care, 
and, thinking on them amid the 
dainties of the royal table, boldly 
brought them too their share of the 
offerings to the heroic dead. Aphro- 
dite, indeed—Aphrodite, of whom he 
had scarcely so much as heard—was 
just then the best-served deity in 
Athens, with all its new wealth of 
colour and form, its gold and ivory, 
the acting, the music, the fantastic 
women, beneath the shadow of the 
great walls still rising steadily. Hippo- 
lytus would have no part in her 
worship: instead did what was in 
him to revive the neglected service of 
his own goddess, stirring an old 
jealousy. Aphrodite! she too had 
looked with delight upon the youth, 
already the centre of a hundred less 
dangerous human rivalries among the 
maidens of Greece, and was by no 
means indifferent to his indifference, 
his instinctive distaste; while the 
sterner, almost forgotten Artemis 
found once more her great moon-shaped 
cake, set about with starry tapers, at 
the appointed seasons. They knew 
him now from afar, by bis emphatic, 
shooting, arrowy movements ; and on 
the day of the great chariot races “ he 
goes in and wins.” To the surprise 
of all he compounded his handsome 
prize for the old wooden image taken 


from the chapel at home, lurking now 
in an obscure shrine in the meanest 
quarter of the town. Sober amid the 
noisy feasting which followed, un- 
ashamed, but travelling by night to 
hide it from their mockery, warm at 
his bosom, he reached the passes at 
twilight, and through the deep peace 
of the glens bore it to the old resting- 
place, now more worthy than ever of 
the presence of its mistress, his mother 
and all the people of the village 
coming forth to salute her, all doors 
set mystically open, as she advances, 

Phedra too, his stepmother, a 
fiery soul with wild, strange blood in 
her veins, forgetting her fears of this 
illegitimate rival of her own children, 
seemed now to have seen him for the 
first time, loved at last the very touch 
of his fleecy cloak, and would fain 
have had him of her own religion. As 
though the old neglected child had 
been another, she tries to win him as 
a stranger in his manly perfection, 
grown more than an affectionate mother 
to her husband’s son. But why thus 
intimate and congenial, she asks, 
always in the wrong quarter? Why 
not compass two ends at once ? Why 
so squeamishly neglect the powerful, any 
power at all, ina city so full of religion? 
He might find the image of her sprightly 
goddess everywhere to his liking, gold, 
silver, native or stranger, new or old, 
graceful, or indeed, if he preferred it so, 
in iron or stone. By the way, she ex- 
plains the delights of love, of marriage, 
the husband onceout of the way: finds in 
him, with misgiving, a sort of forward- 
ness, as she thinks, on this one matter, 
as if he understood her craft and de- 
spised it. He met her questions in 
truth with scarce so muchas contempt 
with laughing counter-queries, why 
people needed wedding at all? They 
might have found the children in the 
temples, or bought them, as you could 
flowers in Athens. 

Meantime Phiedra’s young children 
draw from the seemingly unconscious 
finger the marriage-ring, set it spinning 
on the floor at his feet, and the staid 
youth places it for a moment on his 
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own finger for safety. As it settles 
there, his step-mother, aware all the 
while, presses suddenly his hand over it. 
He found the ring there that night as 
he lay; left his bed in the darkness, 
and again for safety, put it on the finger 
of the image, wedding once for all that 
so kindly mystical mother. And still, 
even amid his earthly mother’s terrible 
misgivings, he seems to foresee a charm- 
ing career marked out before him in 
friendly Athens, to the height of his 
desire. Grateful that he is here at all, 
sharing so freely at last life’s banquet, 
he puts himself for a moment in his old 
place, recalling his old enjoyment of the 
pleasure of others: feels, just then, no 
different. Yet never had life seemed 
so sufficing as at this moment—the 
meat, the drink, the drives, the popu- 
larity as he comes and goes, even his 
step-mother’s false, selfish, ostentatious 
gifts. Yet she, too, begins to feel some- 
thing of the jealousy of that other 
divine, would-be mistress, and by way 
of a last effort to bring him to a better 
mind in regard to them both, conducts 
him (immeasurable privilege!) to her 
own private chapel. 

You could hardly tell where the 
apartments of the adulteress ended 
and that of the divine courtesan began. 
Haunts of her long, indolent, self- 
pleasing nights and days, they pre- 
sented everywhere the impress of 
Pheedra’s luxurious humour. A _ pecu- 
liar glow, such as he had never before 
seen, like heady lamplight, or sunshine 
to some sleeper in a delirious dream, 
hung upon the bold, naked, shameful 
imageries, as his step-mother trimmed 
the lamps, drew forth her sickly per- 
fumes, clad afresh in piquant change 
of raiment the almost formless god- 
dess crouching there in her unclean 
shrine or stye, set at last her foolish 
wheel in motion to a low chant, hold- 
ing him by the wrist, keeping close all 
the while, as if to catch some germ of 
consent in his indifferent words. And 


little by little he perceives that all this 
is for him—the incense, the dizzy wheel, 
the shreds of stuff cut secretly from 
his sleeve, the sweetened cup he drank 
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at her offer, unavailingly ; and yes! 
his own features surely, in pallid wax. 
With a gasp of flighty laughter she 
ventures to point the thing out to him, 
full at last of visible, irrepressible dis- 
like. Ah! it was that very reluctance 
that chiefly stirred her. Healthily 
white and red, he had a marvellous 
discretion about him, as of one never 
to be caught unaware, as if he never 
could be anything but like water from 
the rock, or the wild flowers of the 
morning, or the beams of the morning 
star turned to human flesh. It was 
the self-possession of this happy mind, 
the purity of this virgin body, she 
would fain have perturbed, as a pledge 
to herself of her own gaudy claim to 
supremacy. King Theseus, as she 
knew, had had at least two earlier 
loves : for once she would be a first 
love ; felt at moments that with this 
one passion once indulged, it might be 
happiness thereafter to remain chaste 
for ever. And then, by accident, 
yet surely reading indifference in his 
manner of accepting her gifts, she is 
ready again for contemptuous, open 
battle. Is he indeed buta child still, 
this nursling of the forbidding Amazon, 
of that Amazonian goddess—to be a 
child always? or a wily priest rather, 
skilfully circumventing her sorceries, 
with mystic precautions of his own ? 
In truth, there is something of the 
priestly character in this impassible 
discretion, reminding her of his alleged 
intimacy with the rival goddess, and 
redoubling her curiosity, her fondness. 
Pheedra, love-sick, feverish, in bodily 
sickness at last, raves of the cool woods, 
the chase, the steeds of Hippolytus, 
her thoughts running madly on what 
she fancies his secret business : with 
a storm of abject tears, foreseeing in 
one moment of recoil the weary tale 
of years to come, star-stricken as she 
declares, dares to confess her longing 
to half-suspicious attendants ; and the 
cruel inherited nature of the daughter 
of the Minotaur now at full force in 
her, awake one morning to find Hip- 
polytus there kindly at her bidding, 
drove him openly forth in a tempest 




















of insulting speech. There was a 
mordent there, like the menace of 
misfortune to come, in which the in- 
jured goddess also was invited to con- 
cur. What words! what terrible 
words ! following, clinging to him, like 
acrid fire upon his bare flesh, as he 
hasted from Phedra’s house, thrust 
out at last, his vesture remaining in 
her hands, The husband returning sud- 
denly, she tells him a false story of 
violence to her bed, and is believed. 

King Theseus, all his accumulated 
store of suspicion and dislike turning 
now to active hatred, flung away 
readily upon him, bewildered, unheard, 
one of three precious curses (some 
mystery of wasting sickness therein) 
with which Poseidon had indulged him. 
It seemed sad that one so young must 
call for justice, precariously, upon the 
gods, the dead, the very walls! Ad- 
miring youth dared hardly bid fare- 
well to their late comrade: are gene- 
rous, at most, in stolen, sympathetic 
glances towards the fallen star. At 
home, veiled once again in that ancient 
twilight world, his mother fearing 
solely for what he may suffer by the 
departure of that so brief prosperity, 
enlarged as it had been, even so, by 
his grateful taking of it, is reassured, 
delighted, happy once more at the 
visible proof of his happiness, his 
invincible happiness. Duly he re- 
turned to Athens, early astir, for the 
last time, to restore the forfeited gifts, 
drove back his gaily painted chariot to 
leave there behind him, actually en- 
joying the drive, going home on foot 
poorer than ever. He takes again to 
his former modes of life, a little less 
to the horses, a little more to the old 
studies, the strange, secret history of his 
favourite goddess,—wronged surely ! 
somehow, she too, as powerless to help 
him ; till he lay sick at last, battling 
one morning, unaware of his mother’s 
presence, with the feverish creations of 
the brain ; the giddy, foolish wheel, 
the foolish song, of Phedra’s chapel, 
spinning there with his heart bound 
thereto. “The curses of my pro 
genitors are come upon me!”’ he cries. 
No. 358,.—vol. Lx. 
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“And yet, why so? guiltless as I am 
of evil.’ His wholesome religion 
seeming to turn against him now, the 
trees, the streams, the very rocks, 
swoon into living creatures, swarming 
around the goddess who has lost her 
grave quietness. He finds solicitation, 
and recoils, in the wind, in the sounds 
of the rain; till at length delirium 
itself finds a note of returning health. 
The feverish word-ways open unex- 
pectedly upon wide currents of air, 
lulling him to sleep ; and the conflict 
ending suddenly altogether at its 
sharpest, he lay in the early light 
motionless among the pillows, his 
mother standing by, as she thought, 
to see him die. As if for the last time, 
she presses on him the things he had 
preferred in that eating and drinking 
she had found so beautiful. Theeyes, 
the eyelids are big with sorrow ; and 
again, as he understands, making an 
effort for her sake, the healthy light 
returns into his: a hand seizes hers 
gratefully, and a slow convalescence 
begins, the happiest period in the wild 
mother’s life. When he longed for 
flowers for the goddess, she went a 
toilsome journey to seek them, grow- 
ing close, after long neglect, wholesome 
and firm on their tall stalks. The 
singing she had longed for so despair- 
ingly hovers gaily once more within 
the chapel and around the house. 

At the crisis of that strange illness 
she had supposed her long forebodings 
about to be realised at last ; but upon 
his recovery feared no more, assured 
herself that the curses of the father, 
the step-mother, the concurrent ill-will 
of that angry goddess, have done their 
utmost: he will outlive her: a few 
years hence put her to a rest surely 
welcome. Her misgivings, arising 
always out of the actual spectacle of 
his profound happiness, seemed at an 
end in this meek bliss, the more as she 
observed that it was a shade less un- 
conscious than of old. And almost 
suddenly he found the strength, the 
heart, in him, to try his fortune again 
with the old chariot ; and those still 
unsatisfied curses, in truth, going on 
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either side of him like living creatures 
unseen, legend tells briefly how, a com- 
petitor for pity with Adonis, and 
Icarus, and Hyacinth, and other 
doomed creatures of immature radiance 
in all story to come, he set forth joy- 
ously for the chariot-races, not of 
Athens, but of Treezen, her rival. 
Once more he wins the prize: he says 
good-bye to admiring friends anxious 
to entertain him, and by night starts 
off homewards, as of old, like a child, 
returning quickly through the solitude 
in which he had never lacked company, 
and was now to die. Through all the 
perils of darkness he had guided the 
chariot safely along the curved shore : 
the dawn was come, and a little breeze 
astir, as the grey level spaces parted 
delicately into white and blue, when in 
a moment an earthquake, or Poseidon 
the earth-shaker himself, or angry 
Aphrodite awake from the deep be- 
times, rent the tranquil surface: a 
great wave leapt suddenly into the 
placid distance of the Attic shore, and 
was surging here to the very necks of 
the plunging horses, a moment since 
enjoying so pleasantly with him the 
caress of the morning air, but now, 
wholly forgetful of their old affection- 
ate habit of obedience, dragging their 
leader headlong over the rough pave- 
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ments. Evening and the dawn might 
seem to have met on that hapless day 
through which they drew him home 
entangled in the trappings of the 
chariot that had been his ruin, till he 
lay at length, grey and haggard, at the 
rest he had longed for dimly amid the 
buffeting of those murderous stones, 
his mother watching impassibly, sunk 
at once into the condition she had so 
long anticipated. 


Later legend breaks a supernatural 
light over that great desolation, and 
would fain relieve the reader by intro- 
ducing the kindly Asclepius, who pre- 
sently restores the youth to life, not, 
however, in the old form or under 
familiar conditions. To her, surely, 
counting the wounds, the disfigure- 
ments, telling over the pains which 
had shot through that dear head now 
insensible to her touch among the 
pillows under the harsh broad day- 
light, that would have been no more 
of a solace than if, according to the 
fancy of Ovid, he flourished still, a 
little deity, but under a new name 
and veiled now in old age, in the 
haunted grove of Aricia, far from his 
old Attic home, in a land which had 
never seen him as he was. 
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KIRSTEEN. 


THE STORY OF A SCOTCH FAMILY, SEVENTY YEARS AGO, 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ WuenreE is Kirsteen?” 

“ Deed, mem, I canna tell you; and 
if you would be guided by me you 
wouldna wail and cry for Kirsteen, 
night and day. You're getting into 
real ili habits with her to do every- 
thing for you. And the poor lassie 
has not a meenit to hersel’. She’s on 


the run from morning to night. Bring’ 


me this, and get me that. I ken 
you’re very weakly and life’s a great 
trouble, but I would fain have ye take 
a little thought for her too.” 

Mrs. Douglas looked as if she might 
ery under Marg’ret’s reproof. She was 
a pale pink woman seated in a large 
high easy-chair, so-called, something 
like a porter’s chair. It was not par- 
ticularly easy, but it was filled with 
pillows, and was the best that the 
locality and the time could supply. 
Her voice had a sound of tears in it 
as she replied : 

“If you were as weak as I am, 
Marg’ret, and pains from head to 
foot, you would know better—and 
not grudge me the only comfort I 
have.” 

“ Me grudge ye ainything! no for the 
world ; except just that bairn’s time 
and a’ her life that might be at its 
brightest ; but poor thing, poor thing !” 
said Marg’ret, shaking her head. 

The scene was the parlour at Drum- 
carro, in the wilds of Argyllshire, the 
speakers the mistress of the house de 
jure, and she who was at the head of 
affairs de facto, Marg’ret the house- 
keeper, cook, lady’s maid, and general 
manager of everything. Mrs. Douglas 
had brought Marg’ret with her as her 


maid, when she came to Drumearro as 
a bride some thirty years before ; but 
as she went on having child after 
child for nearly twenty years, without 
much stamina of either mind or body 
to support that continual strain, 
Marg’ret had gradually become more 
and more the deputy and representa- 
tive, the real substitute of the feminine 
head of the house. Not much was 
demanded of that functionary so far 
as the management of its wider affairs 
went. Her husband was an arbitrary 
and high-tempered man, whose will 
was absolute in the family, who took 
counsel with no one, and who after 
the few complaisances of a grim honey- 
moon let his wife drop into the harmless 
position of a nonentity, which indeed 
was that which was best fitted for her. 
All her active duties one by one had 
fallen into the hands of Marg’ret, 
whose first tender impulse to save 
the mistress whom she loved from 
toils unfitted for her, had gradually 
developed into the self-confidence and 
universal assumption of an able and 
energetic housekeeper born to organize 
and administer. Marg’ret did not 
know what these fine words meant, 
but she knew “her work,” as she 
would have said, and by degrees had 
taken everything in the house and 
many things outside it into her hands. 
It was to her that the family went for 
everything, who was the giver of all 
indulgences, the only person who dared 
speak to “the maister’”’, when clothes 
were wanted or any new thing. She 
was an excellent cook, a good manager, 
combining all the qualities that make 
a house comfortable, and she was the 
only one in the house who was not 
afraid of “the maister”, of whom on 
x 2 
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the contrary he stood in a little awe. 
A wife cannot throw up her situation 
with the certainty of finding another 
at a moment’s notice as a good house- 
keeper can do—even if she has spirit 
enough to entertain such an idea. 
And poor Mrs. Douglas had no spirit, 
no health, little brains to begin with 
and none left now, after thirty years 
of domestic tyranny and “a_bairn- 
time” of fourteen children. What 
could such a poor soul do but fall 
into invalidism with so many excellent 
reasons constantly recurring for adopt- 
ing the habits of that state and its 
pathos and helplessness? especially 
with Marg’ret to fall back upon, who, 
though she would sometimes speak 
her mind to her mistress, nursed and 
tended, watched over and guarded her 
with the most unfailing care. Drum- 
carro himself (as he liked to be called) 
scarcely dared to be very uncivil to 
his wife in Marg’ret’s presence. He 
knew better than to quarrel with the 
woman who kept so much comfort 
with so little expense in his spare yet 
crowded house. 

“Who is your ‘poor thing, poor 
thing’?” said a cheerful voice, with 
a mimicry of Marg’ret’s manner and 
her accent (for Marg’ret said poor as 
if it were written with a French u, 
that sound so difficult to English lips) 
“would it be the colley dogue or the 
canary bird or maybe the mistress of 
the house?” 

Marg’ret turned round upon the 
only antagonist in the house who 
could hold head against her, or whom 
she could not crush at a blow— 
Kirsteen, the second daughter, who 
came in at this moment, quite softly 
but with a sudden burst open of the 
door, a sort of compromise between 
the noise it would have been natural 
to her to make, and the quietness 
essential to the invalid’s comfort. She 
was a girl of nearly twenty, a daugh- 
ter of the hills, strongly built, not 
slim but trim, with red hair and 
brown eyes and a wonderful com- 
plexion, the pure whiteness like milk 


which so often goes with those ruddy 
locks, and the colour of health and 
fine air on her cheeks. I would have 
darkened and smoothed my Kirsteen’s 
abundant hair if I could, for in those 
days nobody admired it. The type of 
beauty to which the palm was given 
was the pale and elegant type, with 
hair like night and starry eyes either 
blue or dark ; and accordingly Kirsteen 
was not considered a pretty girl, 
though there were many who liked 
her looks in spite of her red_ hair, 
which was how people expressed their 
opinion then. It was so abundant and 
so vigorous and full of curl that it cost 
her all the trouble in the world to 
keep it moderately tidy, whereas 
“smooth as satin” was the required 
perfection of ladies’ locks. Her eyes 
were brown, not nearly dark enough 
for the requirements of the time, a 
kind of hazel indeed, sometimes so full 
of light that they dazzled the spectator 
and looked like gold—also quite out of 
accordance with the canons of the day. 
She was slightly freckled: she was, as 
I have said, strongly built ; and in the 
dress of the time, a very short bodice 
and a very straight and scanty skirt, 
her proportions were scarcely elegant, 
but her waist was round if not very 
small, and her arms, in their short 
sleeves, shapely and well formed, and 
whiter than might have been expected 
from their constant exposure to air 
and sun, for Kirsteen only put on her 
gloves on serious occasions. The air 
of health and brightness and vigour 
about her altogether, made her appear- 
ance like that of a burst of sunshine 
into this very shady place. 

“Deed,” said Marg’ret, putting her 
hands on each side of her own sub- 
stantial waist in a way which has 
always been supposed to imply a 
certain defiance, “it was just you 
yoursel’”’, 

“Me!” the girl cried with a sort of 
suppressed shout. She cast a laugh- 
ing glance round with an apparent 
attempt to discover some cause for 
the pity. ‘‘ What have I done wrong 
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now?” Then her eyes came back to 
the troubled almost whimpering pathos 
of her mother’s looks, and a cloud 
came over her bright countenance. 
“What has she been saying, mother, 
about me?” 

“She says I’m crying on you for 
something day and night, and that you 
never have a minute to yourself; and 
oh, Kirsteen, my dear, I fear it’s 
true.” 

Kirsteen put her arms akimbo too, 
and confronted Marg’ret with laughing 
defiance. They were not unlike each 
other, both of them types of powerful 
and capable womanhood, the elder 
purely and strongly practical, the other 
touched with fancy and poetry and 
perhaps some of the instincts of gentle 
blood, though neither in father nor 
mother were there many graces to 
inherit. “You are just a leein’ 
woman,” said the girl with a flash of 
her bright eyes. ‘‘ Why, it’s my life ! 
What would I do without my Minnie? 
—as the song says.” And she began 
to sing in a fresh, sweet, but unculti- 
vated voice : 


He turned him right and round about, 
Said, scorn not at my mither, 

True loves I may get mony an ane 
But Minnie ne’er anither. 


Before Kirsteen’s song came to an 
end, however, her eyes suddenly filled 
with tears. ‘“ What were you wanting, 
mother,” she said hastily as she 
dropped the tune which was a very 
simple one, “ to make her speak ?” 

“Oh, I was wanting nothing, no- 
thing in particular. I was wanting 
my pillows shifted a little, and the big 
plaiden shawl for my knees, and one 
of my wires that fell out of my 
reach, and my other clew for I’m 
nearly at the end of this one. Ay! 
that’s better; there is nobody that 
knows how to make me comfortable 
but you.” 

For Kirsteen in the meantime had 
begun to do, with swift and noiseless 
care, all that was wanted, finding the 
clew, or ball of worsted for the stock- 
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ing her mother was knitting, as she 
swept softly past to get the big shawl, 
on her way to the side of the chair 
where she arranged the pillows with 
deft accustomed skill. It did not take 
a minute to supply all these simple 
requirements. Marg’ret looked on, 
without moving while all was done, 
and caught the look half-soothed, half- 
peevish, which the invalid cast. round 
to see if there was not something else 
that she wanted. “ You may put down 
that book off the mantelpiece that 
Robbie left there,” Mrs. Douglas said, 
finding nothing else to suggest, “ it 
will curl up at the corners, and your 
father will be ill-pleased—” 

“Weelt” said Marg’ret, “now 
ye’ve got your slave, l’m thinking 
ye’ve nae mair need of me, and there’s 
the grand supper to think of, that the 
maister’s aye sae keen about. When 
will ye have markit a’ thae things, 
Miss Kirsteen? For I maun see to the 
laddie’s packing before it’s ower late.” 

“There’s the last half dozen of 
handkerchiefs to do; but I'll not take 
long, and they’re small things that 
can go into any corner. I'll do them 
now,” said Kirsteen with a little 
sigh. 

“There’s nae hurry ;” Marg’ret 
paused a little, then caught the girl by 
the sleeve, “just take another turn 
in the bonnie afternoon before the 
sun’s down,” she said in a low tone, 
‘*there’s plenty of time. Run away, 
my bonnie lamb. I'll see the mistress 
wants naething.” 

“ And you that have the supper and 
the packing and all on your hands! 
No, no. I'll do them now. You may 
go to your work,” said Kirsteen with 
a look half tender, half peremptory. 
She carried her work to the window 
and sat down there with the white 
handkerchiefs in her hand. 

“ And what colour will you mark 
them in, Kirsteen? You have neither 
cotton nor silk to do it.” 

Kirsteen raised her head and pulled 
out a long thread of her red hair. “I 
am going to do it in this colour,” she 
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said with a slight blush and smile. 
It was not an unusual little piece of 
sentiment in those days and the 
mother accepted it calmly. 

“My colour of hair” she said, 
smoothing with a little complaisance 
her scanty dark locks under her cap, 
“was more fit for that than yours, 
Kirsteen, but Robbie will like to have 
it all the same.” 

Kirsteen laughed a little consciously 
while she proceeded with her work. 
She was quite willing to allow that a 
thread of her mother’s dark hair 
would be better. “I will do one with 
yours for Robbie,” she said, ‘and the 
rest with mine.” 

* But they’re all for Robbie,” said 
the mother. 

“Yes, yes,” Kirsteen replied with 
again that conscious look, the colour 
mantling to her cheeks, a soft moist- 
ure filling her eyes. The handkerchief 
was marked in fine delicate little 
cross stitches upon the white cambric, 
and though Mrs, Douglas’s dark hair 
was like a spider’s web, the red of 
Kirsteen’s shone upon the fine fabric 
like a thread of gold, 

The handkerchiefs were not yet 
finished when two young men came 
into the room, one so like Kirs- 
teen that there was no difficulty in 
identifying him as her brother, the 
other a swarthy youth a little older, 
tall and strong and well knit. Robbie 
was on the eve of his start in life, 
leaving home, and Ronald Drummond, 
who was the son of a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, was going with 
him. They were both bound with com- 
missions in the Company’s service for 
India, where half of the long-legged 
youths, sons of little Highland 
lairds and Lowland gentlemen, with 
good blood and plenty of pride and no 
money, the Quentin Durwards of the 
early nineteenth century, found an 
appropriate career. The period was 


that of the brief peace which lasted 
only so long as Napoleon was at Elba, 
long enough, however, to satisfy the 
young men that there was to be no 
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chance of renewed fighting nearer 
home and to make them content with 
their destination. They had been 
bred for this destination from their 
cradles, and Robbie Douglas at least 
was not sorry to escape from the dull- 
ness of Drumcarro to a larger life. 
Several of his brothers were already 
in India, and the younger ones looked 
to no other fate but that of following. 
As for the girls they did not count for 
much. He was sorry to say good-bye 
to Kirsteen, but that did not weigh 
down his heart. He was in high ex- 
citement, eager about his new outfit, 
his uniform, all the novel possessions 
which were doubly enchanting to a 
boy who had never before possessed 
anything of hisown. He was eighteen, 
and to become all at once a man, an 
officer, an independent individuality, 
was enough to turn the head of any 
youth. 

Ronald Drummond was different. 
He was going from a much more 
genial home: he had already tasted 
the sweets of independence, having 
served in the last campaign in the 
Peninsula and been wounded, which 
was a thing that raised him still higher 
in the scale of life than the three 
years’ advantage in respect of age 
which he had over his young comrade. 
He was neither so cheerful nor so much 
excited as Robbie. He came and 
stood over Kirsteen as she drew closer 
and closer to the window to end her 
work before the light had gone. 

“You are working it with your 
hair!” he said, suddenly, perceiving 
the nature of the long curling thread 
with which she threaded her needle. 

“Yes,” she said, demurely, holding 
up her work to the light. “ What did 
you think it was?” 

“T thought it was gold thread,” he 
said. And then he took up one of the 
handkerchiefs already completed from 
the table. “ R. D.,” he said, “That's 
my name too.” 

“So it is,” said Kirsteen, as if she 
had now discovered the fact for the 
first time. 














“* Nobody will do anything like that 
for me,” he added, pathetically, 

“Oh, Ronald! if not the hairs of 
their heads but the heads themselves 
would do ye good ye should havethem— 
and that ye know.” 

“ It is very true,” said Ronald, “and 
thank you, Kirsteen, for reminding me 
how good they are; but,” he added, 
after a moment, in a low voice, “they 
are not you.” 

She gave vent to avery feeble laugh 
which was full of emotion. “ No, they 
could not be that,” she said. 

“ And R. D. is my name too,” said 
the young man, “Kirsteen!” She 
looked up at him for a moment in the 
light that was fading slowly out of the 
skies. He had taken one of the hand- 
kerchiefs from the pile, and touching 
her sleeve with one hand to call her 
attention, put the little glistening 
letters to his lips and then placed the 
handkerchief carefully in the breast 
pocket of his coat. Standing as he 
did, shutting out, as she complained, 
all the light from Mrs. Douglas, this 
little action was quite unseen, except 
by the one person who was intended 
to see it. Kirsteen could make no 
reply nor objection, for her heart was 
too full for speech. Her trembling 
hand, arrested in its work, dropped 
into his for a moment. He whispered 
something else, she scarcely knew what 
—and then Marg’ret marched into the 
room with the two candles which were 
all the lights ever used in Drumcarro 
parlour, and all was over and done. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was “a grand supper” as 
Marg’ret had announced, at Drumcarro 
this evening, for which though it was 
almost entirely a family party, solemn 
preparations were being made. The 
house was full of an unusual odour of 
good cheer, unusual goings and comings 
through the house betrayed the excite- 
ment and sense of a great event ap- 
proaching which was diffused through 
the family. On ordinary occasions the 
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family dinner took place between two 
and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
followed by tea at seven with much 
wealth of scones and jam, new-laid 
eggs and other home produce—and the 
day ended for the elders by the pro- 
duction of “the tray” with its case of 
spirit-bottles and accompanying hot 
water. Now and then by times, how- 
ever, this great ceremonial of a supper 
took place, always on the eve of the 
departure of one of the boys to make 
their fortune in the world. These 
occasions were consequently not sur- 
rounded by the brightest recollections 
to the grown-up portion of the family, 
or to their mother, The supper indeed 
to her was a feast of tears, probably 
as great, though a more usual indul- 
gence than the other characteristics of 
the festival. It was rarely that Mrs. 
Douglas ventured to weep in presence 
of her lord, but on that night he said 
nothing, made no comment upon her 
red eyes, and suffered the whimper in 
her voice without any harsh, “ Hold 
your tongue, woman !”’ such as usually 
subdued her. And it was recognized 
in the house that it was the mother’s 
réle and privilege on these occasions to 
ery. The children were not disturbed 
by it as they might have been by tears 
which they were less accustomed to see 
shed. 

The dining-room was the best room 
in Drumearro as in many Scotch houses 
of the kind, being recognized as the 
real centre of life, the special room of 
“the maister” and the scene of all 
the greater events in the family. There 
were two windows in it which at a 
time when the existence of the window- 
tax curtailed the light, was of itself a 
fine feature, and it was well-sized and 
not badly furnished, with a multitude 
of substantial mahogany chairs, side- 
board, cellaret, and a long dining table 
of very dark mahogany, shining like 
a black mirror, which was capable of 
being drawn out to almost any length, 
and which had attained the very highest 
polish of which wood was capable. 
Covered with a dazzling white cloth, 
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lighted with four candles, a most un- 
usual splendour—set in the silver 
candlesticks, which were the pride of 
the family — and surrounded by all the 
Douglases who still remained at home, 
it was an imposing sight. Flowers 
had not yet been thought of as deco- 
rations of a table; such frivolities 
were far in the depths of time. A large 
square dish set in a high stand of 
plated silver with straggling branches 
extending from it on every side, each 
of which contained a smaller dish full of 
confectionery, pieces of coloured “rock” 
from Edinburgh, and sweeties procured 
from “the merchant’s” for the occa- 
sion, occupied the centre of the table. 
It was called the épergne and was con- 
sidered very splendid. The central 
dish was piled high with ruddy apples, 
which gave an agreeable piece of 
colour, if any one had thought of such 
fantastic folly. The four candlesticks, 
each with a pair of snuffers in its 
tray placed between them, completed 
the decorative portion of the table. 
The candles were not the delicate 
articles which advancing civilization 
has learned how to produce, but 
smoky “moulds” which tinged the 
atmosphere with a perceptible emana- 
tion, especially when they stood in need 
of snuffing. They threw a ruddy light 
upon the faces closely assembled round 
the board, bringing out most fully those 
of the more youthful members of the 
family, and fading dismally towards 
the ends of the long table at which 
the principal personages were placed. 
There were but two visitors of the 
party, one the minister, invited in 
right of having more or less superin- 
tended Robbie’s studies, such as they 
were, and seated on Mrs. Douglas’s 
right hand; the other an old Miss 
Douglas known as Aunt Eelen, from 
whom there were certain expectations, 
and who occupied a similar place of 
honour by the side of Drumcarro. 
The hero of the evening was at his 
father’s left hand. The rest of the 
party were Mary the eldest daughter, 
Jeanie the youngest, Kirsteen, and two 
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boys aged fourteen and twelve respec- 
tively, the remaining sons of the house. 
The fare was excellent, and in another 
region might have been thought luxu- 
rious ; but it was impossible to conceal 
that the large dish of delicious trout 
which stood smoking before Mrs. 
LDouglas, and the corresponding heca- 
tomb of grouse to which her husband 
helped the company after the trout 
had been disposed of, came from the 
loch and the moor on Drumcarro 
estate, and therefore were as much 
home produce as the eggs and the 
cream. This fact elicited a somewhat 
sharp criticism from Miss Eelen at the 
foot of the table. 

“The grouse is no doubt very good,” 
she said, “and being to the manner 
born as ye may say, I never tire of it ; 
but for a genteel supper like what you 
have always given to the lads—”’ 

“ Faith,” said the laird, “ they'll find 
it most genteel where they’re going. 
The Englishmen will think it the 
finest table in the world when they 
hear we have grouse every day ; and 
Robbie’s no bound to condescend upon 
the number of other dishes. I know 
what I am doing.” 

“No doubt, no doubt: I was only 
making a remark, Now I think a bit 
of cod from the sea or a made dish of 
fine collops, or just a something tossed 
up with a bit of veal, they’re more 
genteel—and I know that’s what you're 
always thinking of, Neil—of course, 
for the boys’ sakes—” 

“ There's a made dish coming, mem,” 
said Merran, who was waiting. 

“Oh, there’s a made dish coming ! 
I thought Marg’ret would mind what 
was for the credit of the house. Robbie, 
my man, ye ought to feel yourself a 
great personage with all the phrase 
that’s made for you. When Sandy 


went away, who was the first, there 
was nothing but a haggis—but we've 
learned many things since then.” 

“ A haggis is a very good thing, it’s 
fit for a king’s table.” 

“But not what you would call! re- 
Give me the leg 


fined, nor genteel. 
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and a piece of the back—there’s more 
taste in it. I hope you will always be 
grateful to your father for giving ye 
such a grand set out.” 

“ T think,” said the minister at the 
other end, “that you and Drumcarro, 
mem, give yourselves more and more 
trouble every son that leaves ye. This 
is the fifth I have seen.” 

“Oh, don’t say me, Mr. Pyper,” said 
the mother. “I know just nothing 
about it—when your son’s going away, 
and ye think ye may never set eyes 
on him again, who’s to think of eating 
and drinking? He may do it, but not 
me.” 

“That's very true,” said Mr. Pyper. 
“Still to give the lad a something 
pleasurable to look back upon, a last 
feast, so to speak, has many points in 
its favour. A lad’s mind is full of 
materialism, as you may call it, and 
he will mind all the faces round the 
friendly board.” 

“Tt’s not very friendly to me,”’ said 
the mother, with a sob, ‘my four bonny 
boys all away, and now Robbie. It 
just breaks my heart.” 

“ But what would you do with them, 
mem, if they were here?” said the 
sensible minister ; “four big men, for 
they’re all men by this time, about the 
house? No, no, my dear leddy, you 
must not complain. Such fine open- 
ings for them all! and every one 
getting on.” 

“But what does that matter to me, 
Mr. Pyper, if I am never to see one of 
them again?” 

“Oh yes, mem, it matters—oh, ay, 
it matters much. The young of no 
species, much less the human, can bide 
at home. Fathers and mothers in the 
lower creation just throw them off, 
and there’s an end. But you do more 
than that. You put them in the best 
way of doing for themselves, and the 
King himself cannot do better. Alas !”’ 
said the minister, “no half so well, 
decent man—for look at all these 
young princes, one wilder than the 
other. And every one of yours doing 
so well.” 
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“Oh, yes, they’re doing well enough 
—but such a long way away. And 
me so delicate. And Robbie never 
quite strong since he had the measles. 
It’s borne in upon me that I will never 
see him again.” 

“You need not say it, mother,” said 
Kirsteen, “for that’s what nobody can 
know ; and it’s just as likely he may 
be sent home with despatches or some 
great grandee take a fancy to him and 
bring him back. And when we’re 
sitting some day working our stockings 
he’ll come linking in by the parlour 
door.” 

“Oh, you’re just as light as air,” 
said the mother, “there’s nothing 
serious in ye. You think going to 
India is just like going to the 
fair.” 

Kirsteen darted a quick glance at 
her mother, but said no more. Her 
eyes kept filling much against her 
will, She was in great terror lest a 
big drop might brim over and run 
down her cheek, to be spied at once 
by Jeanie or the boys. For nothing 
would be hid from these little things : 
they could note at the same moment 
the last bit of a bird which they had 
all counted on, being transferred to 
Aunt Eelen’s plate, and keep an eye 
upon the favourite apple each had 
chosen, and spy that suspicious bright- 
ness in Kirsteen’s eyes. Nothing could 
be hid from their sharp, little, all- 
inspecting looks. 

There was a breathless moment when 
the cloth was drawn, and the black 
gleam of the mahogany underneath 
changed in a moment the lights of the 
picture, and gave the children a de- 
lightful opportunity of surveying them- 
selves in that shining surface. It was 
a moment full of solemnity. Every- 
body knew what was coming. The 
port and sherry, with their little labels, 
in the silver holders intended to pre- 
vent the bottles from scratching the 
table, were placed before Mr. Douglas. 
Then there was also placed before him 
a trayful of tall glasses. He rose up: 
the eyes of all followed his movements : 
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Jock and Jamie projecting their red 
heads forward in the smoky glow of 
the candles, then much in want of 
snuffing: Jeanie’s paler locks turned 
the same way. Mary, who had her 
mother’s brown smooth hair, rested 
her clasped hands upon the edge of 
the table with calm expectation. Kirs- 
teen leant her elbows on the same 
shining edge, and put down her face 
in her hands. Miss Eelen shook her 
head, and kept on shaking it like a 
china mandarin. The Laird of Drum- 
carro went to an old-fashioned wine- 
cooler, which stood under the side- 
board. He took from it one bottle of 
champagne, which occupied it in soli- 
tary dignity. Marg’ret stood ready 
with a knife in her hand to cut the 
wire, and a napkin over her arm to 
wipe up anything that might be spilt. 
Not a word was said at table while 
these preliminaries were gone through. 
Aunt Eelen, as the catastrophe lin- 
gered, went so far as to make a 
suppressed T'chish Techish! of her 
tongue against her palate. The rest 
were full of serious excitement too 
important for speech. The bottle was 
opened finally without spilling a drop: 
it was perhaps not so much “up” as 
it might have been. Druamearro filled 
all the glasses, one for each person at 
table, and another one for Marg’ret. 
There was perhaps more foam than 
wine in a number of the glasses. He 
held up his own in his hand, “It’s 
Robbie’s last night at Drumearro,” he 
said, ‘‘for the present. Have you all 
your glasses? Before the fizz is out 
of the wine drink to Robbie’s good 
health and good luck to him, and to 
all our lads that have gone before.” 
He touched the foam in his glass, now 
fast dying away, with his lips. ‘“ May 
they all come back with stars on their 
breasts,” he said, “and do credit to 
their name—and not a laggard, nor a 
coward, nor one unworthy to be a 
Douglas among them all! ” 

The other male members of the 
party were standing up also, “ Here’s 
to you, Robbie, here’s to you, Robbie?” 
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cried the two boys. The foam in 
their glasses merely moistened their 
throats, the minister however whose 
glass had been full gravely swallowed 
its contents in little sips, with pauses 
between. “A very good health to 
them all, and the Lord bless them,” 
he said with imposing authority. Mrs. 
Douglas taking advantage of the 
privilege awarded to her, began to cry. 
and Marg’ret lifted up a strong voice, 
from the foot of the table where she 
stood with her hand upon the shoulder 
of the hero. 

“ Be a good lad, Robbie—and mind 
upon your Minnie and a’ the family— 
and be a credit to us a’: here’s to 
you, and to the rest o’ the young gentle- 
men, them that’s gone, and them that 
are to go!” 

“Ye'll have to get a new bottle 
for the little one,” said Aunt Eelen. 
“Neil, my man, for your half-dozen 
will be out with Jock.” She gave a 
harsh laugh at her own joke. “And 
then there’s the lasses’ marriages to be 
thought upon,” she added setting down 
her glass. 

Drumcarro resumed his seat, the 
ceremonial being over. “ Let the 
lasses’ marriages alone,” he said im- 
patiently. ‘I’ve enough to think 
upon with my lads. Now Rob, are you 
sure you’re all ready? Your things 
packed and all your odds and ends 
put up? The less of them you take 
the better. Long before you’ve got 
the length of Calcutta ye’ll be wishing 
you had left the half of your portman- 
teaux at home.” 

“ T’ve just two, father.” 

“Well, yell be wishing ye had 
but one. Bring ben the hot water, 
Marg’ret ; for wine’s but a _ feeble 
drink, and cold on the stomach. My 
wife never moves at the right time— 
will I give her a hint that you're 
waiting, Eelen?”’ 

“Not on my account, Drumcearro. 
Your champagne’s no doubt a grand 
drink ; but a glass out of your tumbler, 
if you're going to make one, is more 
wholesome and will set all right.” 
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“T thought ye would say that,” said 
the Laird. She had said it already on 
every such occasion—so that perhaps 
his divination was not wonderful. He 
proceeded with care to the manufacture 
of “the tumbler,” at which the minister 
looked from the other end of the table 
with patient interest, abiding his 
time. 

“Snuff the candles,” said the Laird, 
“will nobody pay a little attention ? 
You three little ones, you can run 
away with your apples, it’s near your 
bed-time ; but don’t make more noise 
than you can help. Marg’ret take the 
hot water to the minister. Champagne, 
as ye were saying, Eelen, is a grand 
drink ; I think it right my sons should 
drink it at their father’s table before 
they plunge into the extravagance of 
a mess. It teaches a lad what he’s 
likely to meet with, and I would not 
have one of mine surprised with any 
dainty, as if he had come out of a poor 
house. But a wholesome glass like 
what I’m helping you to is worth 
twenty of it.”” He was filling a wine- 
glass with his small silver toddy-ladle 
as he spoke, and the fumes of the 
pungent liquid rose in curls of steam 
pleasant to the accustomed nostrils. 
Robbie kept an eye upon the hot 
water which Mr, Pyper detained, 
knowing that one of the privileges of 
his position to-night was “ to make a 
tumbler ” for himself, with the privi- 
lege of offering it then to his sisters, 
as each of his brothers had done. 

“Can I assist you toa glass, mem? 
just a drop. It will do ye good,” the 
minister said. 

“Nothing will do me good,” said 
Mrs. Douglas. “I’m far past that ; 
but I'll take a little for civility, not to 
refuse a friend, whether it’s toddy or 
whether it’s wine it’s all sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal to me. A 
woman when her bairns go from her 
is little comforted by the like of that.” 

“ And yet the creature comforts 
have their place, a homely one but 
still a true one,” said the minister. 
“There’s a time to feast as well as a time 
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to refrain from feasting. Miss Mary, 
may I have the pleasure of assisting 
you?” 

“Tl take a little from Robbie,” 
said the elder daughter, wisely in- 
structed that it was well thus to 
diminish the unwonted tumbler allowed 
to the novice. Kirsteen rose quickly to 
her feet as these interchanges went 
round. 

“Mother, I think if ye’ll let me, 
I'll just give an eye to what the little 
ones are doing,” she said, “and see 
that Robbie’s things are all ready. 
One of the boxes is open still and there 
are these handkerchiefs.” 

Kirsteen’s eyes were brimming over, 
and as she spoke a large drop fell 
upon her hand: she looked at it with 
alarm, saying “I did not mean to be 
so silly,” and hastened away. 

“ Where is Kirsteen away to? Can 
she not take her share of what is going 
like the rest?” said her father. “ You 
breed these lasses to your own whimsies, 
Mistress Douglas. The bairns are 
well out of the road ; but them that 
are grown up, should bide where they 
are, and not disturb the family. I 
have no patience with them.” 

* I’m here, father,” said Mary in her 
mild voice. 

“Oh, ay, you’re there,” said the 
inconsistent head of the house, “ for 
you’re just nobody, and never had two 
ideas in your head,” he continued in a 
lower tone. “ Now, Robbie, my man, 
take your glass, there is no saying 
when you will get another. It’s «just 
second nature to a Scotsman, but it’s 
as well for you to be out of the way of 
it; for though it’s the most wholesome 
drink, it’s very seductive and you're 
much better without it at your age. 
It’s like the strange woman that you're 
warned against in Scripture.” 

“Drumearro!” said Aunt Eelen. 
“Oh fie! before ladies.” 

“ Ladies or no ladies I cannot let 
the occasion pass without a word of 
warning,” said the father. “ Ye will 
have every temptation put before ye, 
my lad, not drink perhaps, for the 
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climate will not stand it, but other 
things, that are worse.” 

“Y’m thinking, Christina,” said 
the old lady, “ that now your goodman 
has begun his moralities it may be as 
well for us to go, for you know where 
that begins and you never can tell 
where it may end; a man has cogni- 
zance of many things that cannot enter 
into the experience of you and me. 
Mind you what your father says. 
Robbie, but it’s not intended for your 
mother and me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


KurrstEEN hurried out of the room, 
out of the fumes of the toddy and the 
atmosphere of the half-festive, half- 
doleful occasion which made a not 
altogether unpleasant excitement in the 
monotony of the home life. She gazed 
in at the open door of the parlour, and 
saw the three younger children gath- 
ered in the firelight upon the hearthrug 
munching their apples, and the sweets 
with which they had been allowed to 
fill their pockets. The firelight made 
still more ruddy the red heads and 
freckled faces of the boys, and lit up 
Jeanie, who sat on a footstool a little 
higher than her brothers, in her more 
delicate tints. Kirsteen was much 
attached to her younger sister, who 
promised to be the beauty of the family, 
and thought her like an angel, espe- 
cially as seen through the dew of her 
wet eyes. “ Dinna make a noise,” she 
said, “ be awfu’ quiet or you'll be sent 
to your beds;” and then closed the 
door softly and stole through the dark 
passage towards the principal entrance. 
There was no light save a ruddy gleam 
from the kitchen in the depths of that 
dark passage which traversed the 
whole breadth of the house, and that 
which shone through the crevices of 
the dining-room door. She had to find 
her way groping, but she was very 
well used to this exercise, and knew 
exactly where the hall-table and the 
heavy wooden chairs on 
stood. 


each side 
The outer door stood half open 
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according to the habit of the country 
where there were no burglars to fear, 
and little to tempt them, and a perfect 
capacity of self-defence inside. There 
was a full moon that night but it had 
not yet risen, though the sky was full 
of a misty light which preceded that 
event. A faint shadow of the group 
of trees outside was thrown upop 
the doorway ; they were birches slender 
and graceful, with their leaves half 
blown away by the October gales ; 
those that remained were yellow with 
the first touches of the frost, and in 
themselves gave forth a certain light. 
Kirsteen stole out to a bench that 
stood against the wall, and sat down 
in a corner. She was not afraid of 
cold with her uncovered head and 
bare arms. All the moods of the 
elements were familiar to the High- 
land girl. She thought it mild, almost 
warm : there was no wind, the yellow 
birches perceptible in their faint 
colour stood up like a group of long- 
limbed youths dangling their long locks 
in the dim light: the further land- 
scape was but faintly visible, the 
shoulder of the hill against the sky, 
and a single gleam of the burn deep 
down among the trees. 

She sat pressing herself into the 
corner of the seat, and the long pent- 
up tears poured forth. They had been 
getting too much for her, like a stream 
shut in by artificial barriers, and now 
came with a flood, like the same stream 
in spate and carrying every obstruc- 
tion away. It was almost a pleasure 
to see (if there had been any one to 
do so) the good heart with which 
Kirsteen wept : she made no noise, but 
the tears poured forth in a great 
shower, relieving her head and her heart. 
They were very heavy, but they were 
not bitter. They meant a great deal of 
emotion and stirring up of her whole 
being, but though her feelings were 
very poignant they were not without 
pleasure. She had never felt so 
elevated above herself, above every 
dull cireumstance that surrounded her. 
She had been very sorry and had shed 

















tears plentifully when the other boys 
went away. But this was not the 
same. She perhaps did not confess to 
herself, yet she knew very well that it 
was not altogether for Robbie. Robbie 
had his share, but there was another 
now. For years Kirsteen and Ronald 
Drummond had been good friends. 
When he went away before she had 
felt a secret pang, and had been very 
eager to hear the news of the battles 
and that he was safe: but something 
had changed this friendship during the 
last summer while he had been at 
home. Not a word had been said: 
there was no love-making ; they were 
both too shy to enter upon any revela- 
tion of feeling, nor was there any 
opportunity for explanations, since 
they were always surrounded by com- 
panions, always in the midst of a 
wandering, easy-minded party which 
had no respect for any one’s privacy. 
But Kirsteen when she marked her 
brother’s handkerchiefs with her hair 
had fully intended that Ronald should 
see it, and be struck with the similar- 
ity of the initials and ask for or take 
one of them at least. Her heart beat 
high when this happened according to 
her prevision; and when he stooped 
and whispered, “ Will ye wait for me, 
Kirsteen, till I come back?” the 
answering whisper, “ That I will!’ had 
come from the bottom of her heart. 
She had scarcely been aware of what 
was said in the hurry of the moment. 
But it had come back to her, every 
syllable and every tone as soon as it 
was all over. Their spirits had floated 
together in that one moment, which 
was only a moment yet enough to 
decide the course of two lives. They 
were too much bound by the laws of 
their youthful existence to think of 
breaking any observance in order to 
expand these utterances, or make 
assurance sure. That Ronald should 


spend his last evening at home with 
his mother and sister, that Kirsteen 
should be present at Robbie’s parting 
supper, was as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians to these two. 


No 


Kirsteen. 
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emergency could be imagined of 
sufficient weight to interfere with such 
necessities of life. And there was 
something jin their simple absolutism 
of youthful feeling which was better 
expressed in the momentary conjunc- 
tion, in the sudden words so brief and 
pregnant, than in hours of lovers’ talk, 
of which both boy and girl would have 
thought shame. “ Will ye wait for 
me till [come back?” What more could 
have been said in volumes? and “ That 
I will!” out of the fervour of a simple 
heart? Kirsteen thought it all over 
again and again. He seemed to stand 
by her side bending a little over her 
with a look half smile, half tears in 
his eyes; and she was aware again of 
the flash of the sweet discovery, the 
gold thread of the little letters put to 
his lips, and then the question, “ Will 
ye wait?” Wait! for a hundred 
years, for all the unfathomed depths 
of life, through long absence and 
silence, each invisible to the other. 
“That I will!” She said it over and 
over again to herself. 

In those days there was no thought 
of the constant communications we 
have now, no weekly mails, no rapid 
courses overland, no telegraph for an 
emergency. When a young man went 
away he went for good—away ; every 
trace of him obliterated as if he had 
not been. It was a four months’ 
voyage to India round by the Cape. 
Within the course of the year his 
mother might hope to hear that he 
had arrived. And if an Indian letter 
had come even at that long interval 
for a girl in another family, what a 
host of questions would she not have 
had to go through! “A letter for 
Kirsteen! Who's writing to Kirsteen ¢ 
What is he writing to her about! 
What is the meaning of it all? I must 
know what that means!” Such would 
have been the inquiries that would 
have surged up in a moment, making 
poor Kirsteen the object of every- 
body’s curious gaze and of every kind 
of investigation. She never dreamed 
of any such possibility. Robbie, when 
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he wrote home, which he would no 
doubt do in time, might mention the 
companion of his voyage; Agnes 
Drummond might say, “There’s a letter 
from our Ronald.” These were the 
only communications that Kirsteen 
could hope for. She was very well 
aware of the fact, and raised no 
thought of rebellion against it. When 
she gave that promise she meant 
waiting for interminable years—wait- 
ing without a glimpse or a word. Nor 
did this depress her spirits: rather it 
gave a more elevating ideal form to 
the visionary bond. All romance was 
in it, all the poetry of life. He would 
be as if he were dead to her for years 
and years. Silence would fall between 
them like the grave. And yet all the 
time she would be waiting for him and 
he would be coming to her. 

And though Kirsteen cried, it was 
not altogether for trouble. It was for 
extreme and highly-wrought feeling, 
sorrow and happiness combined. 
Through all her twenty years of life 
there had been nothing to equal that 
moment, the intensity of it, the ex- 
pectation, the swift and sudden 
realisation of all vague anticipations 
and wishes. It was only a minute of 
time, a mere speck upon the great 
monotonous level of existence, and yet 
there would be food enough in it for 
the thoughts of all future years. 
When the thunder-shower of the tears 
was exhausted, she sat quite still in a 
kind of exalted contentment, going 
over it and over it, never tired. The 
hot room and the smoky glare of the 
candles, and the fumes of the whisky 
and the sound of all the voices, had 
been intolerable to her; but in the 
fresh coldness of the night air, in that 
great quiet of Nature, with the rustle 
of the leaves going through it like 
breath, and the soft distant tinkle of the 
burns, what room and scope there was 
for remembering; which was what 
Kirsteen called thinking—remember- 
ing every tone and look, the way in 
which he approached the table where 
her work was lying, her wonder if he 
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would notice, the flush of perception 
on his face as he said, “ It’s my name 
too,” and then that tender theft, the 
act that left Robbie for ever without 
one of his pocket-handkerchiefs,—she 
thought with a gleam of fun how he 
would count them and count them, and 
wonder how he had lost it—the little 
visionary letters put to his lips. Oh, 
that her heart had been sewn in with 
the hair to give to him! But so it 
was, so it was! He had that pledge 
of hers, but she had nothing of his, 
nor did she want anything to remind 
her, to bind her faith to him, though 
it should be years before she saw him 
again. The tears started into her 
eyes again with that thought, which 
gave her a pang, yet one which was 
full of sweetness: for what did it 
matter how long he was away, or how 
dark and still the time and space that 
separated them now. “ Will ye wait 
for me till I come back?” that would 
be the gold thread that should run 
through all the years. 

The sound of a little movement in 
the dining-room from which all this 
time she had heard the murmur of the 
voices, the tinkle of the glasses, made 
her pause and start. It was the ladies 
withdrawing to the parlour. She 
thought with a little gasp that they 
would find the children scorching their 
cheeks on the hearthrug, instead of 
being sent off to bed as should have 
been done, and held her breath ex- 
pecting every moment the call of 
“ Kirsteen!”’ which was her mother’s 
appeal against fate. But either the 
general license of the great family 
event, or the sedative effect of her 
mouthful of champagne and glass of 
toddy, or the effect of Aunt Eelen’s 
conversation which put her always on 
her defence whatever was the subject, 
had subdued Mrs. Douglas : there came 
no call, and Kirsteen though with a 
slightly divided attention, and one ear 
anxiously intent upon what was going 
on indoors, pursued her thoughts. It 
gave them a more vivid sweetness that 
they were so entirely her own, a secret 














which she might carry safely without 
any one suspecting its existence under 
cover of everything that was habitual 
and visible. It would be her life, 
whatever was going on outside. When 
she was dull—and life was often dull 
at Drumcarro—when her mother was 
more exacting than usual, her father 
more rough, Mary and the children 
more exasperating, she would retire 
into herself and hear the whisper in 
her heart, “will ye wait till I come 
back ?”—it would be like a spell she 
said to herself—just like a spell; the 
clouds would disperse aud the sun 
break out, and her heart would float 
forth upon that golden stream. 

The sound of a heavy yet soft step 
aroused Kirsteen at this moment from 
her dreams ; but she was set at ease 
by the sight of a great whiteness 
which she at once identified as 
Marg’ret’s apron, coming slowly round 
the corner of the house. “I just 
thought I would find you here,” said 
Marg’ret. “It’s natural in me after 
that warm kitchen and a’ the pots and 
pans, to want a breath of air—but 
what are you doing here with your 
bare neck, and nothing on your head ? 
I’m just warning you for ever, you'll 
get your death of cold.” 

“T could not bear it any longer,” 
said Kirsteen, “the talking and all the 
faces and the smell of the toddy.” 

“ Hoot,” said Marg’rt, “ what ails 
ye at the smell of the toddy? In 
moderation it’s no an ill thing—and 
as for the faces you wouldna’ have folk 
without faces, you daft bairn ; that’s 
just a silly speech from the like of 
you,” 

“ There’s no law against being silly,” 
Kirsteen said. 

“Oh, but that’s true. If there 
was, the jails would be ower full: 
though no from you, my bonnie dear. 
But I ken weel what it is,” said 
Marg’ret, putting her arm round the 
girl’s shoulder. “ Your bit heart’s a’ 
stirred up and ye dinna ken how ye 
feel. Tak’ comfort, my dear bairn, 
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Kirsteen shed a few more ready 
tears upon Marg’ret’s shoulder, then 
she gave that vigorous arm a push, 
and burst from its hold with a laugh, 
“There’s one of Robbie’s handker- 
chiefs lost or stolen,” she said. “ Where 
do ye think he’ll ever find it? and 
R. D. worked upon it with a thread of 
my hair.” 

“ Bless me!” said Marg’ret with 
alarm, “ who would meddle with the 
laddie’s linen? but you're meaning 
something mair than meets the eye,” 
she added, with a pat upon the girl’s 
shoulder ; “I'll maybe faddom it by 
and by. Gang away ben, the ladies 
will be wondering where ye are, and 
it’s eerie out here in the white moon- 
light.” 

“ Not eerie at all: ye mean soft and 
sweet,” said Kirsteen, “the kind of 
light for thinking in; and the moon 
is this minute up. She’s come for you 
and not for me.” 

“T cannot faddom you the nicht 
any more than I can faddom what ye 
say,” said Marg’ret. “ There’s mair in 
it than Robbie and his handkerchief. 
But I maun go in and fasten up the 
straps and put his keys in his pocket 
or he'll forget them. Laddies are a 
great handful, they’re aye forgetting. 
But they’re like the man’s wife, they’re 
ill to have, but worse to want. Gang 
in, gang in out of the night air,” said 
Marg’ret with a faint sob, softly push- 
ing Kirsteen before her. The smell 
of the peat fires which was pleasant, 
and of the smoke of the candles which 
was not, and of the penetrating fumes 
of the toddy again filled Kirsteen’s 
nostrils as she came in. She had no 
right to be fastidious, for she had been 
brought up in the habit and knowledge 
of all these odours. When she entered, 
another scent, that of the tea with 
which the ladies were concluding the 
evening, added its more subtle perfume. 
In those days, people were not afraid 
of strong tea, mixed with a great deal 
of green to modify the strong black 
Congou, and it had been “ masking ” 
for half-an-hour before the fire: they 
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were not afraid of being “ put off their 
sleep.” 

* And do ye mean to say, Christina, 
that there’s nobody coming about the 
house that would do for your girls?” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, Eelen, say 
not a word about that : we've had 
trouble enough on that subject,” said 
Mrs. Douglas in her injured voice. 

“Are you meaning Anne? Well, 
I mind Drumcarro’s vow, but there is 
no doubt that was a miss-alliance. I’m 
meaning men in their own position of 
life.” 

** Where are they to see men in their 
own position, or any men?” said the 
mother, shaking her head. “ Bless 
me, Kirsteen, is that you? I don’t 
like people to go gliding about the 


house like that, so that ye never can 
hear them. When your aunt and me 
were maybe talking—what was not 
meant for the like of you.” 

‘Hoot, there was no hairm in it,” 
said Aunt Eelen, “if all the lasses in 
the town had been here.” 

‘‘But it’s an ill custom,” said Mrs. 
Douglas. “ However, as you’re here ye 
may just get me my stocking, Kirsteen, 
and take up a stitch or two that I let 
fall. Na, na, no strangers ever come 
here. And now that my Robbie’s going, 
there will be fewer than ever. I wish 
your father would not keep that laddie 
out of his bed, and him starting so 
early. And, eh, me, to think that I’m 
his mother, and most likely will never 
see him in this world again !” 


(To be continued.) 




















